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Campbell 


Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  p>eople  in  work 
for  the  blind,  died  on  August  8  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one,  in  Reedsville,  Pa., 
where  she  had  been  making  her  home 
with  a  niece,  Mrs.  Ronald  Parry. 

A  member  of  a  family  of  oustanding 
fame  in  work  for  the  blind,  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  achieved  distinction  in  her  own 
right.  A  chronological  outline  of  her 
fifty-four-year  professional  career  re¬ 
veals  her  extensive  contribution  in  hu¬ 
manitarian  endeavor  and  in  work  for 
the  blind  in  particular. 

From  Tia  Juana,-  California,  where 
she  was  born  April  14,  1876,  and  where 
she  received  her  earliest  education,  Mary 
Dranga  went  to  Girls’  Latin  School,  in 
Boston,  Mass.  After  spending  a  few 
years  in  Pennsylvania  and  California, 
she  entered  Stanford  University  as  a 
special  student.  While  there  she  ^came 
student-assistant  in  the  University  li¬ 
brary  and  began  library  training. 

In  the  spring  of  1902  Miss  Dranga 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  re¬ 
organize  the  public  library  at  Healds- 
burg,  California.  She  became  assistant 


cataloguer  that  same  year  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  library,  and  continued  her 
studies.  Concurrently  she  also  cata¬ 
logued  President  David  Starr  Jordan’s 
extensive  library  on  ichthyology. 

The  following  year,  1903,  she  was 
granted  two  years’-leave-of  absence  to 
become- classifier, 'and  then  cataloguer, 
at  Indiana  University,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  until  1909.  While  there  she  re¬ 
catalogued  the  University  library,  cata¬ 
logued  the  University  law  library,  and 
developed  library  reference  work  for 
students. 

In  1909  she  entered  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  and 
while  taking  social  service  training,  or¬ 
ganized  and  catalogued  the  School  li¬ 
brary.  The  next  summer  she  received  a 
fellowship  at  the  Carnegie  Station  for 
Experimental  Evolution,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  same  time  held 
the  position  of  field  w'orker  for  the 
Eugenics  Record  Office  to  work  with 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Healy,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research,  Chicago. 
In  1911,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eu- 
(Continued  on  page  333) 
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SHELTERED  EMPLOYMENT 


A  Symposium 


Introduction 

From  a  statement  by  Alexander  F.  Handel,  Director, 
Division  of  Community  Services,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


It  should  be  underscored  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  sheltered  employment  is  a 
fundamental  and  essential  service  in 
any  comprehensive  community  program 
designed  to  serve  blind  p>eople.  Work¬ 
shops  have  gained  increasing  recogni¬ 
tion  as  an  effective  means  of  providing 
handicapped  persons  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  constructive  and  remunera¬ 
tive  employment.  It  is  readily  apparent 
that  this  method  of  meeting  financial 
need  is  socially,  psychologically  and 
economically  superior  to  direct  financial 
assistance.  Meeting  the  need  for  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  is,  of  course,  only 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  sheltered  work¬ 
shop.  Other  important  functions  may 
include  training,  diagnosis  and  therapy. 
Much  of  a  workshop’s  social  validity 
derives  from  its  therapeutic  and  pre¬ 
ventive  potentialities  in  the  fields  of 
mental  and  physical  health.  To  some 
extent  these  are  normal  by-products  of 
all  well-run  workshops,  including  those 
that  place  primary  emphasis  on  produc¬ 
tion.  Where  they  are  identified  as  spe¬ 
cific  professional  objectives,  rather  than 
incidental  by-products,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  workshop  to  utilize  and  in¬ 
tegrate  the  skills  and  counsel  of  most 
members  of  the  rehabilitation  team, 
e.g.  ophthalmologist,  social  caseworker, 
vocational  counselor,  psychiatrist,  psy¬ 
chologist,  occupational  therapist,  and 


the  technical  and  supervisory  personnel 
on  the  workshop  staff. 

A  PRIMARY  GOAL  of  rehabilitation  is  to 
assist  individual  blind  persons  to  reach 
the  maximum  economic  adjustment  of 
which  they  are  capable.  The  ideal  is,  of 
course,  to  enable  blind  persons  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  in  the  general  labor 
market.  In  striving  for  this  goal,  shel¬ 
tered  shops  serve  as  a  training  facility 
for  placement  in  industry.  It  is  in  the 
workshop  environment  under  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  guidance  that  the 
blind  person  has  an  oppiortunity  to  de¬ 
velop  work  habits,  work  tolerance  and 
work  pierformance  which  prepare  him 
for  the  demands  which  full  employment 
will  place  up>on  him.  Workshops  also 
serve  as  a  setting  for  more  or  less  per¬ 
manent  employment  for  those  blind 
individuals  who,  because  of  disabilities 
in  addition  to  blindness,  are  unable  to 
progress  beyond  the  sheltered  setting. 
There  is  evidence  to  support  the  view 
that  this  latter  group  is  larger  in  num¬ 
ber  than  those  who  may  realistically  be 
expiected  to  use  the  workshop  as  a  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  compietitive  employment. 

The  size  and  importance  of  the  group 
of  blind  piersons  who  suffer  "disabilities 
in  addition  to  blindness”  become  clearer 
when  it  is  recognized  that  the  term 
“disability”  encompasses  social  disabili- 
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ties  as  well  as  medically  diagnosed  physi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  ailments.  It  is 
tentatively  assumed  that  blind  persons 
suffer  the  same  rate  of  physical  and 
psychological  disabilities  as  their  sighted 
contemporaries  in  the  general  pK)pula- 
tion.  It  is  the  incidence  of  social  dis¬ 
ability  which  is  strikingly  high  among 
blind  persons.  Since  approximately  65 
per  cent  of  all  blind  persons  are  forty- 
five  years  of  age  or  over,  they  are  at  the 
outset  at  a  serious  competitive  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  an  economy  which  places  a  high 
premium  on  youth,  vigor  and  aggres¬ 
siveness.  Labor  economists  and  statisti¬ 
cians  in  their  analysis  of  labor  market 
data  continue  to  refer  to  Chose  who  are 
over  the  age  of  forty-five  as  “older 
workers.”  In  doing  this  they  are  accu¬ 
rately  reflecting  the  reality  that  con¬ 


fronts  the  individual  job  seeker  in  this 
age  group.  When  there  is  added  to  the 
real  or  socially  imposed  vocational 
handicaps  of  those  over  forty-five  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  the  picture  be¬ 
comes  very  bleak.  Employers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  bias  against  “older  workers” 
generally,  begin  with  a  negative  or  at 
best  a  “show  me”  attitude  toward  em¬ 
ploying  blind  persons.  Efforts  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  both  federal  and  state,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  those  of  enlightened  com¬ 
munity  and  business  leaders,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  bear  fruit.  However,  for  the 
present  as  well  as  the  immediate  future, 
it  is  apparent  that  large  numbers  of 
blind  [jersons,  if  they  are  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  economic  inde¬ 
pendence,  must  look  to  workshops  for 
this  opportunity. 


Sheltf.rkd  Empi.oyment— I 

Sheltered  Workshops— Past  and  Present 

EDWARD  L.  CHOUINARD 


My  remarks  today  will  consist  of  a 
review  of  the  evolution  of  the  sheltered 
workshop,  providing  at  least  a  partial 
frame  of  reference  for  the  discussions 
in  this  conference.  The  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  workshop  will  be 
traced,  with  some  interpretation  of  how 
workshops  have  come  to  be  what  they 
are  today. 

Origin  of  the  Sheltered  Workshop 

Given  a  broad  interpretation,  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  have  a  much  longer 

Mr.  Chouinard  is  rehabilitation  specialist. 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  US.  De- 
part  men  t  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

This  paper  was  presented  at  the  Fifth 
Atlantic  City  Rehabilitation  Conference,  June 
10-11,  1957,  sponsored  by  the  National  Re¬ 
habilitation  Association. 


history  than  any  of  our  other  present- 
day  facilities  for  rehabilitation.  Com¬ 
pared  with  its  modern  companions  in 
the  rehabilitation  process,  the  latter  are 
in  their  relative  infancy.  The  compre¬ 
hensive  rehabilitation  center,  the  ad¬ 
justment  center  for  the  blind,  the  physi¬ 
cal  medicine  clinic,  and  the  many  other 
special  purpose  arms  of  service  making 
up  the  composite  art  of  rehabilitation 
as  we  know  it  today  all  came  much  later 
than  the  workshop. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty 
exactly  when  and  where  the  sheltered 
workshop  had  its  beginning.  Some 
writers  go  back  to  the  early  seventeenth 
century  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  — 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  many  of  you. 
Some  sources  trace  sheltered  workshops 
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back  to  the  workhouses  established  un¬ 
der  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Laws.  Others 
trace  this  first  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  unfortunate  and  the 
unwanted  to  continental  asylums  for 
the  poor  and  the  obviously  physically 
defective.  Though  workshops  go  back 
at  least  100  years,  or  perhaps  because 
they  do,  strangely  enough  we  have  not 
yet  gotten  rid  of  all  the  asylums,  the 
c  loying  charity  and  the  stifling  shelters. 

In  contrast  to  the  sheltered  workshop, 
once  established,  its  much  younger  al¬ 
lies  in  the  fight  against  handicaps  made 
rapid  strides  toward  their  natural  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  spectrum  of  services.  But 
the  workshop  field,  taken  as  a  whole, 
has  drifted  along  without  too  much 
sense  of  direction,  and  in  some  instances 
has  actually  lost  ground. 

There  are  many  exceptions,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  those  workshops  which 
have  molded  a  pattern  of  effective  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  handicapped.  Fortunately, 
despite  the  wide  range  of  objectives  in 
this  still  broadening  and  mutative  field, 
many  shops  are  quietly  but  effectively 
devoted  to  tbe  cause  of  real  service  to 
handicapped  persons  in  contrast  with 
merely  providing  a  refuge  and  a  pit¬ 
tance  with  nothing  better  in  sight. 

Early  Treatment  of  the  Disabled 

Vestiges  of  the  early  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  crippled  remained  until 
relatively  recent  times.  Biblical  writers 
had  looked  upon  the  disabled  as  having 
been  cursed  by  the  divine  source.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Church  opened 
the  door  by  beginning  to  take  the  deaf 
into  the  fold  as  objects  of  charity. 

Later,  the  Church  may  have  un¬ 
wittingly  played  another  part  in  the 
evolvement  of  the  workshop,  when  dur¬ 
ing  the  Reformation  crippled  beggars 
and  the  poor  were  herded  into  aban¬ 
doned  monasteries.  Here  probably  were 
the  first  physical  plants  in  which  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 


were  gathered  together  for  a  purpose, 
however  unenlightened. 

The  Renaissance  had  produced  the 
first  faint  indications  that  the  disabled 
were  the  responsibility  of  society.  This 
prol)lcm  was  not  to  be  separated,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  larger  ones  of  the  poor 
and  the  acutely  sick.  In  fact,  whatever 
aid  the  law  made  possible  for  them  was 
given  incidentally  in  the  Poor  Laws  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Importantly, 
here  at  last  community  responsibility 
was  being  recognized  in  the  form  of 
public  provision  of  relief,  and  public 
and  private  maintenance  of  work- 
houses,  or  poorhouses  as  we  knew  them 
in  this  country.  There  is  some  solace 
in  imagining  that  in  these  unhappy 
places  any  work  that  was  done  was 
“busy  work.” 

During  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
the  work  habits  of  people  underwent 
drastic  changes.  The  able-bodied  put 
aside  their  home  spinning  wheels  and 
went  to  the  factories.  Personal  incomes 
increased  and  people  began  looking 
around  to  see  how  their  fellow  beings 
were  getting  along.  Mass  production 
had  begun  to  multiply  tbe  supply  of 
material  goods,  thus  laying  the  basis 
for  work  which  eventually  would  be 
obtained  for  sheltered  employment. 

Because  of  increased  buying  power, 
people  were  to  have  more  discards  for 
charitable  organizations.  Machine  pro¬ 
duction  was  to  make  it  possible  for 
workshops  to  enter  prime  manufacture. 
Industrial  sub-contracting  to  workshops 
also  was  for  the  future. 

By  the  eighteenth  century.  Western 
civilization,  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
Christian  concept,  finally  was  coming 
to  realize  the  true  meaning  of  fairness 
to  all  people.  The  earliest  organized 
social  interest  in  the  disabled  as  a 
separate  group  appeared  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  in  the  form  of  physical 
care  and  custodial  residence. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  sheltered  work- 
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shop  of  today  covers  a  wide  range  of 
approaches,  extending  from  the  chari¬ 
table,  evangelistic  salvage  shop  to  the 
virtual  factory  for  the  handicapped  op¬ 
erated  under  industrial  conditions.  To 
understand  how  this  has  come  about,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  trace  the  diver¬ 
gent  lines  of  development  in  services 
to  the  handicapped  in  many  areas  of 
social  advancement.  I  shall  mention  a 
few. 

Education  and 
Workshops  for  the  Blind 

In  the  field  of  education,  not  until 
the  nineteenth  century  was  any  effort 
made  to  teach  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  The  first  home  to  offer  both 
care  and  educational  facilities  for  the 
disabled  was  opened  in  Munich  in  1820. 
After  this  start,  public  and  private 
schools  for  handicapped  children  sprang 
up  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 
.\  few  gifted  blind  persons  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  educators  that 
blind  people  were  educable.  The  new 
ichools  for  the  handicapped  quickly 
demonstrated  this  —  but  after  gradua¬ 
tion  jobs  were  not  available. 

To  meet  this  problem,  at  one  of  the 
early  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  —  Perkins  Institution  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  —  the  first  workshop  in  this 
country  was  established  in  1840.  Within 
ten  years  it  had  become  apparent  that 
the  education  of  blind  children  and  the 
employment  of  adults  could  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  same  program. 

After  that,  agencies  for  the  adult 
blind  began  taking  over  the  workshop 
movement  as  far  as  the  blind  were  con¬ 
cerned,  but  retained  the  custodial  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Several  industrial  “homes”  came  into 
being,  combining  residence  and  work 
opportunities.  Not  until  after  World 
War  I  did  it  become  broadly  recognized 
that  blind  persons  should  not  be  wards, 
and  that  they  could  be  responsible  for 


their  own  lives.  With  this  insight  estab¬ 
lished,  rehabilitation  in  the  workshop 
was  helped  along. 

Workshops  for  the  blind  now  num¬ 
ber  over  100  and  there  is  no  sign  that 
the  traditional  separation  of  services  for 
the  blind  from  other  programs  is  to 
diminish.  Enforcement  to  the  categori¬ 
cal  nature  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
was  given  by  the  passage  of  the  Wagner- 
O’Day  Act  in  1938.  Other  groups  have 
sought  to  obtain  similar  preferential 
treatment  in  selling  to  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  so  far  legal  authority 
extends  only  to  the  chain  of  shops 
affiliated  with  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind. 

.Also  unique  to  workshops  opening 
their  doors  principally  to  blind  persons 
is  state  control,  in  many  instances  in 
the  form  of  direct  ownership  or  indirect 
jurisdiction  through  “subsidiary”  pri¬ 
vate  agencies.  Virtually  no  general  work¬ 
shops  have  this  characteristic,  although 
it  must  be  recognized  that  many  of  the 
general  workshops  cooperating  with  the 
social  welfare  and  rehabilitation  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  community  depend  upon 
public  jurisdictions  for  financial  sup¬ 
port  in  one  form  or  other. 

Religious  Background 

Since  the  Church  was  the  first  char¬ 
itable  organization,  inevitably  some 
lines  of  evolution  in  the  workshop 
movement  have  strong  religious  ties. 

When  the  indigent,  the  physically 
disabled  and  the  mentally  different 
were  herded  into  the  asylums  of  the 
1700’s,  they  were  being  brought  to¬ 
gether  not  to  ameliorate  their  condi¬ 
tions  but  simply  to  get  them  off  the 
streets. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  early 
1600’s  had  pointed  the  way  to  the  use 
of  work  as  therapy  for  the  body  and  the 
spirit.  Among  his  many  charitable  ac¬ 
complishments  in  this  early  day,  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  established  a  small 
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hospital  where  old  people  found  shelter 
and  work  suited  to  their  condition. 
Through  his  efforts  mainly,  a  general 
hospital  was  started  which  served  as  a 
haven  for  the  poor  where  work  of  some 
type  was  done.  Under  the  society  which 
now  bears  his  name,  a  growing  number 
of  shops  are  now  in  existence  which 
take  in  the  poor,  the  troubled  and  the 
disabled. 

The  schism  that  took  place  in  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  1890’s  featuring 
the  B<x)th  family  set  into  motion  fac¬ 
tors  leading  to  what  are  now  seventy  or 
more  workshops  operated  by  the  Vol¬ 
unteers  of  America.  In  addition,  the 
Army  itself  conducts  a  number  of  sal¬ 
vage  bureaus,  though  apparently  it  has 
some  question  about  classifying  them 
as  sheltered  workshops.  Though  split, 
both  networks  follow  similar  methods 
in  utilizing  work  as  a  medium  for  sav¬ 
ing  souls.  Donated  discards  are  the 
principal  raw  materials  for  the  work¬ 
shop  operations.  The  Volunteers  of 
America  shops  serve  mainly  the  “skid 
row”  population.  Perhaps  here  is  an¬ 
other  lead  in  the  elusive  problem  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic. 

Among  the  mission  or  Church  work¬ 
shops,  Goodwill  Industries  has  been  the 
main  exponent  of  the  practice  of  re¬ 
habilitation  in  a  workshop  setting.  The 
Goodwill  movement  was  the  brain 
child  of  an  enterprising  Methodist  min¬ 
ister  in  Boston  who  hit  upon  the  well- 
known  discard  renovation  idea  that 
remains  a  pillar  of  the  Goodwill  sys¬ 
tem.  As  a  foster  child  of  the  Methodist 
organization.  Goodwill  has  been  dedi¬ 
cated,  since  its  founding  in  1905,  to 
the  work  relief  of  those  in  economic 
stress.  By  1928,  it  had  in  operation 
fifty-one  autonomous  local  units  and 
now  has  120.  Though  its  religious  facet 
is  still  present,  more  of  its  local  direc¬ 
tion  is  being  assumed  by  non-ministers. 

The  Jewish  Vocational  Service  also 
has  advanced  the  cause  of  using  the 
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workshop  as  a  means  of  preparation  for 
normal  employment. 

Emphasis  on  Orthopedic  Disabilities 

Another  influencing  factor  in  the 
workshop  movement  has  been  the  con¬ 
centration  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
until  recent  years  on  assisting  persons 
having  orthopedic  disabilities.  After 
centuries  of  eclipse,  the  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  orthopedics  was  revived  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Custodial  homes 
and  clinics  for  the  crippled  multiplied 
in  the  1830’s  and  1840’s,  and  hospitals 
for  the  crippled  followed. 

These  predecessors  of  our  modern 
rehabilitation  centers  served  mainly 
patients  with  amputations  and  diseases 
of  the  bones  and  joints.  Thus  it  was 
only  natural  that  early  community 
workshops  (i.e.,  those  catering  to  a 
larger  segment  of  the  disabled  popula¬ 
tion)  concentrated  on  the  orthopedic 
impairments,  to  the  obvious  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  persons  with  types  of  disabilities 
not  yet  being  reached.  Gradually  this 
situation  has  changed,  until  now  com¬ 
munity  workshops  serve  a  wide  scope 
of  physical  and  mental  conditions. 

Tuberculosis  Rehabilitation 

From  certain  standpoints,  tubercu¬ 
losis  rehabilitation  has  contributed  its 
own  distinctive  branch  of  development 
in  this  multilateral  field.  In  some  of 
the  early  sanatoria,  the  workshop  was 
conceived  for  its  value  as  a  means  of 
developing  work  tolerance  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  medical  treatment.  Notably 
the  English,  the  Dutch  and  the  .Swiss 
advanced  this  idea  in  the  World  War  I 
period  and  during  the  1920’s.  Pap- 
worth  Village  in  England,  perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  the  western  European 
colonies,  was  started  in  1918,  and 
eventually  its  management  instituted  a 
series  of  small  factories  where  the  re¬ 
covering  and  recovered  tuberculous 
could  work.  Closely  allied  to  the  British 
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settlement  system,  some  of  our  own 
rural  colonies,  such  as  Lake  Tomahawk 
and  Saranac  Lake,  adopted  a  similar 
scheme  of  work  under  medical  prescrip¬ 
tion. 

Not  all  workshops  for  the  tubercu¬ 
lous  by  any  means  were  established  in 
connection  with  country  sanatoria.  In 
this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  some 
rehabilitation  workers  felt  that  the 
workshops  should  be  in  the  cities,  where 
the  inactives  and  “good  chronics”  could 
live  at  home  under  normal  conditions. 
Shops  for  the  tuberculous  were  set  up 
in  Boston  and  Hartford,  and,  of  course, 
the  widely-renowned  Altro  Workshops 
came  into  being  as  early  as  1915. 

The  present  number  of  city  work¬ 
shops  for  the  tuberculous  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  comparatively  small.  Some  author¬ 
ities  feel  that  in  view  of  the  results 
now  being  obtained  with  the  chemical 
drugs  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
an  approach  differing  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  one  is  needed. 

Emergence  of  Rehabilitation 
in  the  Workshop 

Modern  programs  for  the  physically 
handicapped  have  developed  out  of  the 
movement  for  organized  relief  that  had 
its  beginning  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Some  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  leading  to  the  emergence  of  a  more 
progressive  concept  of  the  functions  of 
a  sheltered  workshop  are  reflected  in 
the  changing  attitudes  in  the  period  be¬ 
fore  and  during  World  War  I  toward 
the  rights  and  capabilities  of  disabled 
persons. 

Organized  rehabilitation  programs 
were  then  just  in  their  infancy.  The 
first  of  the  rehabilitation  centers  —  the 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  — 
had  opened  its  doors  in  1917.  Pioneers 
in  rehabilitation  were  just  beginning 
to  sense  that  physical  restoration  and 
work  training  for  the  adult  disabled 
were  not  two  separate  entities  but 


rather  closely  related  parts  of  the  same 
process.  Physical  medicine  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  itself  known. 

An  early  Committee  on  the  Severely 
Handicapped  goes  back  much  farther 
than  these  events,  however.  In  1877, 
the  first  American  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society  had  organized  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  set  forth  these  criteria 
for  the  organizations  to  come: 

To  furnish  relief  strictly  on  the  basis  of 

need. 

To  restore  the  individual  to  independ¬ 
ence  and  self-support. 

Though  it  took  some  time  for  these 
ideas  to  find  roots,  their  influence  on 
later  services  to  the  handicapped  was 
profound. 

Many  sheltered  workshops  originally 
came  into  being  only  to  provide  shel¬ 
tered  employment  for  the  disabled  who 
could  not  be  placed  in  jobs  or  re-edu¬ 
cated  for  a  new  occupation.  As  the 
scope  of  rehabilitation  services  broad¬ 
ened,  and  as  rehabilitation  began  giv¬ 
ing  greater  attention  to  persons  pre¬ 
senting  more  complex  problems,  the 
sheltered  workshop  began  to  take 
stronger  steps  toward  more  effective 
programs. 

The  workshop  essentially  is  still  a 
special  place  in  which  disabled  people, 
unacceptable  or  unready  for  competi¬ 
tive  employment  but  capable  of  some 
productivity,  enter  work  activity.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  grossly  misleading  to 
say  that  this  fully  sums  up  the  present- 
day  direction  of  workshop  development. 

That  the  workshop  now  has  a  clearly- 
defined  dual  function  is  no  longer  a 
matter  for  conjecture  or  debate.  It 
provides  on  the  one  hand  a  transitional 
experience  for  its  future  graduates, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  continuing  or 
recurrent  employment  for  those  who 
are  not  ready  for  the  transition  or  for 
whom  opportunities  do  not  exist. 

A  view  which  has  increasing  promi¬ 
nence  is  that  the  workshop  —  as  a  part 
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of  the  rehabilitative  process  —  is  fre- 
(jiiently  an  essential  link  between  hos¬ 
pital  bed  and  job.  A  workshop  helps 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  medical  care 
and  employment  through  its  facilities 
for  training,  work  exploration  and 
psycho-social  adjustment. 

Homogeneous  Disability  Workshops 

Paralleling  the  spread  of  the  general 
or  community  workshop,  rapid  growth 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the 
number  of  workshops  —  some  of  them 
part  of  multiple-service  organizations— 
designetl  for  homogeneous  disability 
patterns.  These  include  shops  for  the 
cerebral  palsied,  the  severely  retarded, 
the  epileptic,  etc.  Others  involve  a 
combination  of  disabilities  on  some 
natural  basis,  such  as  cerebral  palsy  and 
mental  retardation,  cardiac  condition 
and  tuberculosis,  or  those  served  by  the 
affiliates  of  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults.  Shops 
for  older  persons,  many  of  whom  have 
disabilities,  are  also  on  the  increase. 
The  newer  additions  to  the  workshop 
field  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  increasing 
activities  of  national  health  organiza¬ 
tions,  many  of  whom  are  represented 
here  today. 

However,  accompanying  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  special  disability  workshop 
is  an  acceleration  in  the  establishment 
of  new  multiple-disability  workshops, 
including  dependent  community  shops 
and  autonomous  Goodwill  units.  Not 
as  frequently  but  perhaps  very  signifi¬ 
cantly,  a  local  affiliate  will  negotiate 
with  an  independent  or  Goodwill  shop 
for  the  opening  of  a  unit  for  retarded, 
cerebral  palsied,  or  whatever  the  case 
may  be,  within  the  general  shop.  Thus 
there  are  many  patterns  which  offer 
(hoice  and,  at  the  same  time,  make 
for  complexity. 

A  large  segment  of  the  salvage  bureau 
field  remains  aloof  from  the  usual 
channels  of  community  rehabilitation 
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effort.  The  Salvation  Army  and  some 
of  the  other  missionary  organizations 
(ontinue  to  use  the  workshop  mainly 
as  a  medium  for  moral  uplift.  Other 
groups— Volunteers  of  America,  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  the  Lutheran 
Society  —  concentrate  on  social  and 
moral  rehabilitation,  although  there 
have  been  some  encouraging  signs  of 
late  of  an  awakening  to  rehabilitation, 
particularly  in  the  Catholic  organiza¬ 
tion.  What  to  do  about  this  “fringe 
area”  in  the  workshop  field  remains  a 
perplexing  question  to  the  national 
association  of  workshops. 

Progress  in  the  Workshop's 
Economic  Aspects 

The  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1601  had 
directed  that  funds  be  raised  for  the 
workhouses  to  provide  “a  convenient 
stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron 
and  other  ware  and  stuff  to  set  the 
poor  on  work.”  In  its  early  years, 
manual  crafts  have  been  the  mainstay 
of  the  sheltered  workshop  and  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  continue  to  be  an  important 
basis  of  operation  in  many  shops.  Prime 
manufacture  has  branched  out  into 
many  new  types  of  salable  merchandise, 
but  unfortunately  the  type  of  handcraft 
products  that  for  years  has  presented 
the  problem  of  “sympathy”  selling  and 
an  uncertain  market  is  still  much  too 
prevalent. 

When  the  ingenious  business  scheme 
of  salvaging  household  discards  was 
devised,  a  distinctive  contribution  was 
made  to  the  workshop  movement.  Here 
not  only  was  a  source  of  free  materials 
but  those  already  fabricated,  though 
requiring  differing  degrees  of  renova¬ 
tion  to  put  them  in  shape  for  selling. 

Industrial  sub-contracts,  the  third 
major  source  of  work  found  in  today’s 
workshops,  has  come  into  its  own  only 
in  recent  years.  Like  the  other  basic 
sources  of  job  opportunity,  contract 
brought  with  it  both  advantages  and 
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disadvantages.  Early  in  its  develop¬ 
ment,  problems  like  bid  undercutting 
and  nuisance  jobs  cropped  up  and  are 
now  far  from  being  solved. 

With  all  of  this  economic  expansion, 
the  small  charitable  organizations  have 
become  business  and  thus  there  is  the 
need  for  modern  business  practice. 
Many  instances  can  be  cited  where 
accepted  business  management  methods 
are  being  followed,  such  as  in  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  Altro,  and 
some  of  the  Goodwill  units,  but  these 
methods  are  not  being  used  nearly  as 
widely  as  they  should  be. 

Early  Ventures 

The  record  of  the  early  ventures  into 
the  workshop  field  is  strewn  with 
failures.  Often  the  workshop  lacked 
sufficient  support  in  the  beginning  or 
the  backing  drifted  away  after  the  aim¬ 
lessness  of  the  program  became  ap¬ 
parent.  These  shops  slowly  went  out 
of  existence  or  continued  to  operate 
for  a  limited  group  of  terminal  work¬ 
ers  away  from  the  main  stream  of 
services  to  the  handicapped.  The  latter 
characterization  is  all  too  true  of  a 
substantial  number  of  workshops  at 
present. 

The  development  of  a  more  true 
awareness  of  the  capacities  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  needs  as  a  social  being 
has  been  very  slow.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  harsh  realities  which  many 
people  find  it  difficult  to  cope  with: 

Because  it  is  easier— at  least  at  first— for 
the  workshop  staff  not  to  get  too  involved 
in  the  human  problems  of  the  workers. 

Because  it  is  easier  for  outside  agencies 
to  use  the  workshop  as  a  dumping  ground 
than  to  face  up  to  the  needs  of  the  sev¬ 
erely  handicapped  persons. 

Because  of  lack  of  support  from  agencies 
which  have  a  stake  in  the  workshop  but 
often  don’t  realize  how  much. 


understanding  exists  of  the  true  role 
of  the  workshop. 

Industries  for  the  Handicapped 

Recently  we  have  seen  movements 
toward  some  form  of  “Industries  for 
the  Handicapped,”  though  these  are 
not  acceptable  to  many  interested  per¬ 
sons.  In  any  event,  these  should  be 
only  for  the  severely  handicapped  who, 
through  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
evaluation  and  service,  have  definitely 
been  found  unable  to  enter  the  usual 
channels  of  employment. 

I  am  avoiding  calling  these  special 
places  of  work  by  any  of  the  words 
that  serve  so  well  if  we  wish  to  confuse 
someone.  Some  of  these  businesses 
which  are  now  in  operation  are  da.ssi- 
fied  as  sheltered  workshops  and  some 
are  not.  They  often  have  close  ties 
with  industry.  It  is  questionable 
whether  all  of  the  handicapped  workers 
they  employ  would  meet  the  standard 
of  unemployability  elsewhere  which 
should  apply. 

In  1945  the  English  took  steps  to 
insure  employment  for  more  of  its 
handicapped  population  when  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  established  Rem- 
ploy,  which  now  operates  about  ninety 
factories  where  employment  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  disabled  is 
furnished. 

Just  as  compulsory  employment  in 
industry  may  not  be  the  answer  in  this 
country,  likewise  government  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  a  corporation  such  as  Remploy 
may  also  not  suit  us. 

Appearance  of  Several  Types 
of  Sheltered  Workshops 

Lately  we  have  been  observing  a 
number  of  complementary  types  of 
sheltered  workshops  emerge  more 
clearly: 


On  the  other  hand,  moral  and  finan-  The  short-term  workshop  in  opposition 

tial  support  can  be  expected  only  if  to  the  long-term  shop. 
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The  single  disability  shop  and  the  multi¬ 
ple  disability  shop. 

The  transitional  shop  for  the  congenitally 
handicapped  and  the  shop  for  the  later 
disabled. 

The  shop  for  the  young  adult  and  that 
for  the  aged  person. 

Whatever  way  you  wish  to  classify 
workshops,  from  the  standpoint  of  re¬ 


habilitation  the  great  task  ahead  is: 
To  steer  the  unprogressive  shop  into 
the  active  ranks  of  rehabilitation 
service. 

To  launch  new  workshops  in  this 
rapidly  expanding  area  with  a  health¬ 
ful  concept  of  beneficial  service. 

The  challenge  is  very  clear,  and  it 
is  not  tomorrow  but  very  much  now. 


Sheltered  Employment— II 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 

ABRAHAM  JACOBS,  Ph.D. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  blind  population  in 
this  country  is  on  some  form  of  public 
assistance.  Does  this  mean  that  every 
Other  blind  pierson  is  unemployable, 
or  does  it  mean  that  there  is  a  gross 
lack  of  vocational  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices?  While  this  question  cannot  be 
answered  until  we  have  a  more  accurate 
reporting  system,  we  are  justified  in 
saying  there  is  serious  under-employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  when  we  examine 
some  figures  relating  to  the  employ- 
ability  of  the  blind. 

The  percentage  of  blind  persons  who 
are  employable  ranges  from  15  to  40 
per  cent.  The  United  States  Office  of 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation  places  the 
number  at  25  per  cent.  This  figure 
could  probably  be  raised  to  50  per  cent 
if  it  were  to  include  those  blind  persons 
who  are  potential  candidates  for  home 
industry,  sheltered  workshop  employ¬ 
ment,  and  other  types  of  work  activity, 
in  addition  to  those  employed  in  the 
competitive  labor  market.  With  in¬ 
creased  longevity  and  advances  in 
medical  science,  the  number  of  older 
blind  persons  who  could  also  engage 
in  sheltered  work  activity  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

Dabelstein,  in  1949,  stated  “there 
should  be  about  60,000  blind  persons 
in  our  population  who  are  capable  of 
being  self-supporting.  In  establishing 
this  goal,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
new  and  varied  job  opportunities  for 
the  blind  must  be  discovered.”^  If  we 
apply  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  estimate  of  25  per  cent  to  the 
332,800  blind  persons  in  this  country 
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on  July  1,  1956,*  we  should  have 
83,250  employed  blind  persons  today, 
rather  than  the  60,000  figure  used  in 
1949. 

Moreover,  the  83,250  figure  probably 
relates  only  to  competitive  employ¬ 
ment,  since  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  deals  primarily  with 
blind  clients  who  can  be  placed  in  the 
open  labor  market.  If  we  were  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  category  of  potentially 
employable  blind  persons  those  capable 
of  functioning  in  home  industry  or 
sheltered  workshops,  the  figure  would 
probably  be  closer  to  166,000.  Yet  the 
only  available  estimate  of  employed 
blind,  from  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  places  this  number  at 
21,500. 

The  group  in  the  twenty-one  to  forty- 
five-year  age  range  presents  society  with 
a  particularly  challenging  problem. 
Many  of  these  individuals  are  heads  of 
family,  and  in  instances  where  they 
have  recently  become  blind,  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  major  financial  resource  for 
three  or  more  additional  persons.  With 
the  loss  of  this  financial  support,  the 
other  members  of  the  family  become 
the  responsibility  of  public  welfare, 
especially  in  a  family  which  includes 
younger  members  not  yet  of  working 
age. 

There  is  striking  evidence  that  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  is 
effective.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
covering  the  fiscal  year  1953  shows  that 
more  than  7,400  persons  with  visual 
handicaps  were  rehabilitated  through 
the  state-federal  program.  Nearly  3,700 
of  these  persons  were  blind.  Approxi¬ 
mately  30  per  cent  of  the  blind  re- 
habilitants  were  successfully  employed 
in  skilled  or  semi-skilled  work,  and 
nearly  17  per  cent  of  them  were  filling 

*  Statistics  released  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  May,  1957. 


professional,  semi-professional  or  man¬ 
agerial  positions.  According  to  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
approximately  76  per  cent  of  all  re- 
habilitants  (including  the  blind)  were 
unemployed  when  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  were  started  for  them.  For  1951, 
the  earnings  of  the  3,614  blind  rehabili- 
tants  increased  more  than  680  per  cent, 
from  the  rate  of  about  $654,600  a  year 
before  rehabilitation  to  about  $5,118,- 
000  a  year  on  completion  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  for  every  dollar  spient  on 
rehabilitation,  approximately  ten  dol¬ 
lars  is  returned  to  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  in  taxes  paid  by  these  rehabili- 
'ated  workers. 

Psychological  Benefits 

While  the  economic  value  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  is  a  major  reason 
for  developing  services  to  the  handi¬ 
capped  individual,  equally  as  impior- 
tant  is  the  psychological  gain  for  the 
individual.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  disabled  person  who  is  helfied 
to  become  a  competent  worker,  who 
can  support  his  family,  and  who  learns 
to  lead  a  full  and  self-satisfying  life  is 
far  different  from  the  helpless,  de¬ 
pendent  person  who  must  look  to 
charity  or  public  welfare  for  his  own 
support  and  that  of  his  family.  To 
quote  Peter  J.  Salmon,  a  leader  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind, 
“While  most  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  blind  can  be  justified 
in  a  long  range  view  on  the  basis  of 
economy  alone,  the  value  of  such  serv¬ 
ices  is  inestimable  if  judged  on  a  psy¬ 
chological  and  social  basis.  No  adequate 
value  can  be  placed  upion  the  personal’ 
and  far-reaching  social  benefits  that 
accrue  from  providing  a  blind  person 
with  a  sound  basis  for  enjoying  a  sense 
of  independence,  a  wholesome  self¬ 
esteem  and  a  satisfying  social  status  in 
his  home  and  community.”*” 
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One  reason  for  the  importance  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  is  the  signifi¬ 
cant  role  satisfactory  work  adjustment 
has  assumed  in  our  culture.  A  distinc¬ 
tive  American  characteristic  is  the 
degree  to  which  status  for  men,  and 
to  an  increasing  degree  for  women,  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  vocational 
status  and  achievement. 

Work  is  also  a  very  important  com¬ 
ponent  in  any  individual’s  total  adjust¬ 
ment  pattern.  Gray  has  called  it  an 
“economically  and  emotionally  signifi¬ 
cant  segment  of  human  behavior.”^ 
Super,  in  discussing  the  major  needs 
for  which  satisfaction  is  sought  in  work, 
includes:  human  relations,  livelihood, 
recognition,  achievement,  and  self- 
expression.  He  describes  vocational  de¬ 
velopment  essentially  as  a  process  of 
developing  and  implementing  a  self- 
concept.i2  Other  studies  in  this  area 
have  likewise  shown  that  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  vocational  choice,  although  it  is 
directly  influenced  by  economic  mo¬ 
tives,  is  also  a  direct  expression  of  his 
unique  personality  and  matrix  of  con¬ 
scious  and  unconscious  needs. 

Effects  of  Unemployment 
On  Total  Personality 

Unemployment  or  poor  work  adjust¬ 
ment  tends  to  have  a  serious  effect  on 
every  other  aspect  of  an  individual’s 
life.  According  to  Stagner,  “Maladjust¬ 
ments  [in  the  work  situation]  are  pro¬ 
foundly  more  disturbing  and  of  more 
serious  consequences  to  the  worker, 
since  his  job  is  for  him  the  focal  point 
of  his  life.  Unhappiness  and  failure 
here  affect  every  other  phase  of  his  life 
demands  and  plans  .  .  .  status  and  a 
feeling  of  personal  worth  —  fundamen¬ 
tals  for  a  well-adjusted  personality— are 
seriously  affected  and  lowered.’’ii  Ren¬ 
nie  points  out  that  to  a  handicapped 
individual,  getting  and  holding  a  job 
is  evidence  that  he  is  on  the  road  to 
personal  competence  and  independence 


since  “a  man’s  worth  in  his  own  eyes, 
as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors, 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  determined 
by  his  ability  to  earn  a  living.’’* 

When  an  individual  is  blocked  in 
satisfying  strong  internal  needs  through 
what  should  normally  be  a  satisfying 
medium,  frustration  is  bound  to  occur. 
A  large  share  of  the  dissatisfaction  an 
individual  may  experience  in  his  work 
situation  is  due  to  the  nature  of  our 
present  industrial  system.  As  Baxter 
expresses  it:  “Today’s  tempo  of  indus¬ 
trial  change  is  speeded  by  scientific  and 
technical  discovery.  Jobs  are  broken 
into  separate  processes;  jobs  and  whole 
industries  even  disappear.  .  .  .  The 
groups  in  which  the  employee  works 
and  lives  change  ceaselessly.  The 
result  is  that  he  .  .  .  experiences  a 
sense  of  void,  of  emptiness.  In  such  a 
situation,  his  anxieties  —  many,  no 
doubt,  irrational  or  ill-founded  —  in¬ 
crease  and  he  becomes  more  difficult 
both  to  fellow'  workers  and  to  super¬ 
vision.’’^ 

An  individual  usually  is  able  to 
tolerate  frustrations  encountered  in  his 
work  because  he  has  available  to  him 
other  satisfactory  media.  The  situation 
is  different  when  we  are  concerned  with 
the  handicapped  individual  who  may 
already  be  frustrated  by  the  limiting 
aspects  of  his  disability.  The  problem 
is  intensified  in  working  with  a  handi¬ 
cap  such  as  blindness,  which  in  itself 
presents  disabling  factors  which  are  not 
present  in  other  types  of  disability. 

Lowenfeld  describes  the  reaction  of 
an  individual  deprived  of  sight  by  a 
sudden  onset  of  blindness  as  follows: 
“The  individual  not  only  experiences 
the  loss  of  his  most  important  sense, 
but  also  reacts  to  blindness  with  ail 
the  preconceived  and  conditioned  ideas 
about  it  which  are  prevalent  in  the 
public.  Helplessness,  tragedy,  economic 
insecurity,  inability  to  function  as  man 
or  woman,  fear  of  darkness  —  all  these 
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assumed  by-products  of  blindness  are 
experienced  by  him  with  the  full  force 
of  identification.”* 

The  blind  worker,  according  to 
Lowenfeld,  needs  help  in  adjusting  to 
the  job  situation.  He  finds  it  difficult 
to  conform  to  the  group  pattern  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  learn  by  watching 
others.  He  will  also  have  difficulty, 
without  additional  help,  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  an  assembly  or  machine 
job  situation.  The  rehabilitation  prob¬ 
lem  is  intensified  when  we  realize  that 
two-thirds  of  the  blind  have  lost  their 
sight  after  twenty  years  of  age.  For 
them,  the  problem  is  one  of  readjust¬ 
ment  and  re-education. 

Rehabilitation  Defined 

Rehabilitation  is  now  considered  to 
be  the  restoration  of  the  handicapped 
to  the  fullest  physical,  mental,  social, 
vocational,  and  economic  usefulness  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Many  clients 
who  now  undergo  rehabilitation  would 
have  been  considered  ineligible  for 
government-sponsored  rehabilitation 
under  the  early  definition  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  as  ‘‘restoration  to  a  former  state, 
capacity,  privilege,  or  rank.”  The 
newer  concept  recognizes  the  right  to 
rehabilitation  of  any  handicapped  in¬ 
dividual  without  regard  to  the  severity 
of  his  disability,  his  previous  work 
experiences,  or  the  marginal  vocational 
goals  which  may  constitute  his  optimal 
level.  Rehabilitation  workers  today 
should  measure  the  success  of  their 
program  by  how  well  it  meets  the 
unique  vocational  and  rehabilitation 
needs  of  the  client. 

Counselors  working  with  the  blind 
also  have  to  struggle  against  the  stereo- 
typ>ed  pK)int  of  view  that  all  blind 
people  are  quasi-invalids  who  require 
special  care  and  consideration  in  their 
daily  activities. 

The  above  attitude  has  persisted 
even  among  professional  persons  until 


fairly  recently.  For  example,  French, 
writing  in  1932,  says:  ‘‘First,  it  must  be 
unqualifiedly  conceded  that  there  is 
little  in  an  industrial  way  that  a  blind 
person  can  do  at  all  that  cannot  be 
done  better  and  more  expeditiously  by 
people  with  sight.”  He  later  makes  this 
comment:  ‘‘The  handicrafts  in  which 
the  blind  can  do  first-class  work  are 
very  limited  in  number  with  basketry, 
weaving,  broom  and  brush  making,  and 
chair  caning  as  the  most  promising  and 
thoroughly  tried  out.  .  .  .  The  crafts 
pursued  by  the  blind  may  best  be 
carried  on  in  special  workshops  under 
the  charge  of  government  officials  or 
trained  officers  of  certain  benevolent 
associations.”” 

This  concept  of  the  blind  as  a  group 
which  must  be  segrated  is  not  in  accord 
with  current  psychological  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  thinking,  which  regards  each  in¬ 
dividual  as  a  unique  personality.  A 
rehabilitation  counselor,  to  do  an  effec¬ 
tive  job,  must  consider  his  client  not 
as  an  incapacitated  blind  person  but 
as  a  functioning  individual  with  certain 
limitations:  in  this  instance,  a  visual 
disability  which  may  or  may  not  be  a 
vocational  handicap.  Whether  or  not 
blindness  is  a  vocational  handicap  may 
also  depend  on  the  client’s  vocational 
goals. 


Vocational  rehabilitation  today 
stresses  individual  differences  in  voca¬ 
tional  assets,  motivation,  receptivity  to 
rehabilitation,  and  other  factors  which 
directly  influence  the  success  or  failure 
of  vocational  rehabilitation.  One  in¬ 
dividual  who  loses  an  arm  is  able  to 
function  effectively  on  his  job  after 
surgery  is  completed  and  he  is  fitted 
with  a  proper  prosthesis.  Another  in¬ 
dividual  who  suffers  the  same  disability 
reacts  to  the  loss  of  an  arm  as  an  irre¬ 
versible  insult  to  his  total  personality 
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and  remains  a  dependent,  frustrated 
client  of  social  agencies  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  The  reaction  of  an 
individual  to  his  loss  of  sight  is  often 
a  more  important  determinant  of  the 
degree  of  vocational  limitation  than  the 
disability  itself. 

We  should  not  designate  certain  jobs 
or.  groups  of  jobs  as  most  feasible  for 
specific  disabilities,  just  as  we  cannot 
and  should  not  develop  similar  group¬ 
ings  to  cover  non-handicapped  individ¬ 
uals.  There  are  no  “best”  jobs  for  the 
epileptic,  the  cardiac,  the  arrested 
tubercular,  the  recovered  psychotic. 
Each  vocational  rehabilitation  plan 
must  be  tailored  to  fit  the  specific  voca¬ 
tional  factors  which  the  client  brings 
to  his  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram. 

That  the  above  applies  to  the  blind 
should  be  self-evident.  Yet  an  attitude 
toward  this  group  of  handicapped  in¬ 
dividuals  has  somehow  developed  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  person,  includ¬ 
ing  the  employer,  which  is  different 
from  his  approach  to  other  types  of 
handicapped  individuals.  Although  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  in  the  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  for  the  blind  have 
made  marked  strides  in  altering  this 
attitude,  and  the  work  records  of  blind 
workers  have  helped,  the  following 
picture  as  described  by  Chappell  in 
1951,  still  exists  to  a  deplorable  degree: 

“Yet,  only  a  few  decades  ago,  the 
belief  was  still  prevalent  among  edu¬ 
cators,  workers  for  the  blind,  and  the 
general  public  that  blind  p>ersons  could 
not  be  employed,  unless  placed  under 
sheltered  conditions  and  provided  with 
special  tools  and  devices  not  commonly 
used  by  sighted  workers,  or  engage  in 
so-called  self-employment.”® 

Clunk,  discussing  placement  of  the 
blind,  says:  “.  .  .  there  are  no  best  jobs 
for  blind  workers  in  production  indus¬ 
try  any  more  than  there  are  best  jobs 


for  a  cross-section  of  the  population. 
The  blind  persons  of  today  are  our 
sighted  neighbors  of  yesterday  and  the 
blind  jjersons  of  tomorrow  are  our 
sighted  neighbors  and  friends  today."® 

Mechanical  Skills  Remain 

Vocational  rehabilitation  counselors 
and  placement  counselors  know  from 
experience  that  many  blinded  persons 
could  return  to  their  old  jobs  after 
adequate  travel  and  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  training,  since  tbe  following  is 
a  true  picture  of  many  industrial 
operations: 

“Most  industries  making  finished  or 
semi-finished  merchandise  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  processes  which  require  only 
manual  dexterity,  average  intelligence, 
ordinary  mechanical  skill  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  work.  Having  sight  does  not 
increase  efficiency  and  loss  of  sight  does 
not  have  a  negative  effect  on  learning 
ability,  efficiency  or  versatility.”®  The 
author  also  goes  on  to  say  that  proper 
matching  of  individual  and  job  is  essen¬ 
tial,  just  as  with  sighted  individuals. 
If  a  blind  person  fails  at  a  properly 
selected  job,  the  failure  is  due  to  the 
same  causes  that  would  be  operating 
if  he  were  sighted. 

Dabelstein  says:  “The  increase  in  the 
number  of  employed  blind  workers  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  variety  of  occupations 
being  performed  successfully  by  this 
group.  One  of  the  major  accomplish¬ 
ments  during  recent  years  has  been  the 
opening  of  many  new  fields  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  blind.  .  .  .  [There  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence]  that  the  blind  are  no 
longer  confined  to  a  restricted  range  of 
occupations.”^ 

The  Veterans  Administration,  in  a 
study  of  occupations  of  totally  blinded 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea, 
presented  evidence  “that  totally  blinded 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea 
have  found  employment  in  a  wide 
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range  of  useful  and  rewarding  occupa¬ 
tions,  and,  in  particular,  that  numbers 
of  them  are  demonstrating  their  ability 
to  carry  on  successfully  in  fields  that 
usually  have  been  regarded  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  blind.  .  .  .  The  general 
level  of  employment  of  those  reported 
appears  to  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  pre-war  level  for  the  blind.”i“ 

The  388  totally  blinded  veterans  in 
this  study  were  distributed  among  most 
of  the  job  classifications  in  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Part  IV, 
including:  professional,  technical,  and 
managerial  work;  clerical  and  sales 
work;  service  work;  farming,  mechani¬ 
cal  work;  and  manual  work.  The  over¬ 
all  occupational  range  was  reported  as 
being  relatively  wide. 

The  same  wide  distribution  among 
job  categories  is  found  in  a  breakdown 
of  21,500  blind  persons  who  were  re¬ 
ported  as  rehabilitated  by  state  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  agencies.  Of  the 
total,  3,000  were  engaged  in  commercial 
activities,  including  business  enter¬ 
prises  and  vending  stands;  1,700  were 
classified  as  white  collar  and  clerical 
workers;  2,000  as  professional  and  semi- 
professional;  6,000  as  industrial;  3,300 
were  employed  in  workshops;  2,500  in 
farming;  1,000  were  home  workers;  and 
1,000  were  engaged  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions. 

These  studies  emphasize  the  need  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  workers  with 
the  blind  to  recognize  the  significance 
of  variations  in  aptitudes,  interests, 
personality  factors  and  other  individual 
factors  in  helping  their  clients  develop 
and  implement  constructive  vocational 
programs.  This  kind  of  vocational 
counseling  and  selective  placement  in 
such  a  framework  will  assist  a  client  to 
assume  a  meaningful  occupational  role 
which  is  most  consistent  with  his  total 
vocational  assets.  Vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  this  nature  will  also  have  an 
educative  value  in  demonstrating  to  the 


public,  including  employers,  that  blind 
persons,  like  other  handicapped  and 
non-handicapped  individuals,  can  be 
productive  workers  in  a  variety  of  in¬ 
dustrial  situations. 

Rehabilitation  services  for  the  blind 
have  been  part  of  the  total  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program  for  many  years,  but  the 
situation  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Vocational  Guidance  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  1937  still  is  present  to  a  large 
degree.  “While  we  have  at  present  the 
beginnings  of  vocational  guidance  for 
blind  children,  the  vocational  guidance 
of  blind  adults  is  still  a  virgin  held. 
Whatever  is  done  in  the  guidance  and 
training  of  blind  adults  with  the  view 
to  their  permanent  placement  is  still 
largely  a  matter  of  chance  unsupported 
by  any  program  based  on  dehnite 
principles.”’’ 

New  Principles  Formulated 

However,  increasing  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government  (as 
evidenced  by  Public  Laws  113  in  1943 
and  565  in  1954) ,  greater  emphasis  on 
the  individual  aspects  of  disability  and 
rehabilitation,  and  intensive  efforts  to 
educate  the  public  are  radically  chang¬ 
ing  this  picture.  Professional  workers 
are  directing  more  of  their  attention 
to  an  evaluation  and  re-formulation  of 
their  philosophy  and  techniques  to 
provide  client  services  operating  within 
the  framework  of  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  we  believe  could  well  be 
considered  a  blind  individual’s  Bill  of 
Rights: 

1.  The  blind,  like  other  disabled  individ¬ 
uals,  have  more  usable  vocational 
potentials  than  they  have  lost  through 
their  disability. 

2.  The  blind,  like  other  disabled  individ¬ 
uals,  should  have  an  equal  op{x>rtunity 
and  resp>onsibility  for  functioning  in 
the  vocational  community  with  their 
fellow  citizens. 
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3.  The  primary  function  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  is  to  help  the  client  de¬ 
velop  his  potential  job  resources,  make 
a  satisfactory  economic  adjustment  in 
the  vocational  area,  and  assume  his 
place  as  a  contributing  member  of 
society. 

4.  Vocational  rehabilitation,  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  must  be  highly  individualized  in 
order  to  take  into  account  the  unique 
social  and  psychological  factors  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  client  as  a  total  personality. 

5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  should  be 
conducted  in  a  therapeutic  climate,  as 
one  of  a  broad  range  of  services  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  total  rehabilitation 
needs  of  a  client. 

6.  Vocational  rehabilitation  goals  should 
be  realistic,  based  on  the  client’s  voca¬ 
tional  abilities  and  aspirations,  avoid¬ 
ing  stereotyped  and  predetermined 
goals. 

7.  Practical  and  creative  consideration  of 
potential  community  job  resources 
should  be  inherent  in  any  vocational 
rehabilitation  program. 

8.  Vocational  rehabilitation  services 
should  assume  responsibility  for  serving 
clients  at  different  levels  of  placement 
potential  including  sheltered  employ¬ 
ment  and  industrial  work. 


9.  Vocational  rehabilitation  should  begin 
as  soon  as  the  client  is  medically  and 
psychologically  ready  for  constructive 
vocational  planning.  This  concept  in¬ 
volves  maximum  cooperative  relation¬ 
ships  between  vocational  services  and 
medical,  social,  educational,  and  psy¬ 
chological  services. 

10.  The  tempo  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  should  be  as  intensive  and 
sustained  as  the  client’s  physical,  psy¬ 
chological,  and  social  circumstances  will 
permit. 

11.  Vocational  rehabilitation  should  in¬ 
clude  the  client  as  an  early  and  active 
participant  and  should  strive  to  negate 
the  establishment  of  dependency  pat¬ 
terns  which  are,  in  part,  caused  by  over- 
protective  and  illogically  prolonged  re¬ 
habilitation  services. 

12.  Assuming  that  sound  vocational  coun¬ 
seling  procedures  are  followed  and  that 
practical  and  creative  consideration  is 
given  to  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  blind  individuals,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  successful  placements  of 
blind  persons  within  practically  all 
fields  of  work.  Implicit  in  this  principle 
is  the  concept  that  all  blind  persons 
are  employable,  at  least  in  sheltered 
workshops,  unless  blindness  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  additional  and  diagnosible 
physical  or  psychological  disabilities. 
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Sheltered  Employment— III 


The  Sheltered  Workshop— 

A  Challenge  to  Social  Welfare 

BERTRAM  J.  BLACK 


This  is  the  year  of  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shop.  At  least  a  half  dozen  professional 
conference  programs  have  for  the  first 
time  featured  discussion  of  the  sheltered 
workshop  and,  what  is  more  significant, 
at  least  a  dozen  communities  have  in¬ 
stituted  or  laid  plans  for  organizing  a 
sheltered  workshop  as  part  of  their  re¬ 
habilitation  resources.  This  can  hardly 
be  thought  of,  however,  as  a  new 
“fashion"  in  community  resources,  for 
sheltered  workshops  have  existed  in 
this  country  since  before  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  were  intrinsic  parts 
of  the  health  and  welfare  communities 
of  certain  European  cities  for  some 
time. 

While  the  recent  impetus  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sheltered  workshops  has 
come  with  the  growth  of  rehabilitation 
programs,  mostly  since  World  War  II, 
it  is  as  a  more  basic  social  institution 
that  I  should  like  us  to  consider  the 
sheltered  workshop  and  its  place  in 
the  health  and  welfare  scheme. 

Kinds  of  Sheltered  Workshops 

Sheltered  workshops  are  all  kinds  of 
places.  They  are  large  sunlit  factory 
buildings  with  gleaming  equipment  of 
the  most  modern  sort,  performing 

Mr.  Black  is  associate  executive  director, 
Altro  Health  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

This  article  was  prepared  for  the  Combined 
Associate  Group  Meeting,  1957  Annual  Forum 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare, 
Philadelphia,  May  23. 


skilled  industrial  operations;  and  they 
are  little  one-room  affairs  with  a  large 
table  with  people  sitting  about  it,  per¬ 
forming  tasks  that  require  no  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  at  all.  They  look  like 
industrial  establishments  and  they  look 
like  another  O.  T.  room  of  a  hospital; 
or  they  look  more  like  the  home-based 
workshop  of  an  earlier  industrial  era. 

What  each  of  these  workshops  has  in 
common  with  every  other  are  two 
essentials:  that  all,  or  a  major  group 
of  the  "employees”  be  disabled  and 
handicapped  in  being  able  to  perform 
in  normal  industry  according  to  accept¬ 
able  industrial  standards;  and  that 
remuneration  be  paid  to  a  lesser  or 
greater  extent  for  performance  ren¬ 
dered.  Beyond  this,  the  variation  in 
facilities,  resources,  methods  of  pay¬ 
ment  for  production,  types  of  work 
done,  structure  and  methods  of  business 
management,  qualifications  for  employ¬ 
ment,  kind  of  supervision  and  of  pro¬ 
fessional  services  provided  for  the 
handicapped  employees,  is  great  in¬ 
deed. 

To  mention  but  a  few:  Some  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  perform  direct  manu¬ 
facture  of  articles  which  call  for  skilled 
or  at  least  semi-skilled  operations.  Many 
other  sheltered  workshops  are  involved 
in  the  simplest  bottom  ladder  of  in¬ 
dustrial  operations  —  packaging  erf  bird 
seed  or  brassiere  straps  or  nuts  and 
bolts,  etc.  At  one  end  of  the  spectrum, 
sheltered  workshops  pay  by  the  hour 
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or  the  piece  at  the  highest  union  indus¬ 
trial  wage  paid  for  similar  work  in  the 
vicinity.  At  the  other  extreme,  there 
are  shops  which  pay  the  lowest  sub¬ 
standard  wage  allowed  by  the  state 
Labor  Department  or  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  or  even  gauge  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  level  of  the  relief  check. 
Some  sheltered  workshops  provide  no 
professional  ancillary  services  other 
than  what  is  available  through  the 
extra  efforts  of  supervisors  and  fore¬ 
men,  and  perhaps  a  vocational  coun¬ 
selor  or  psychologist  on  the  workshop 
staff.  Others  have  a  complex  battery 
of  medical  and  social  casework,  voca¬ 
tional  counseling,  and  even  nursing,  O. 
T.,  P.  T.  and  other  services  which  ring 
about  the  shop  or  are  ancillary  to  the 
industrial  rehabilitation.  Some  shops 
restrict  their  clientele  to  one  or  a 
limited  group  of  handicapping  or  dis¬ 
abling  conditions.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  some  shops  have  a  wide  open  in¬ 
take,  accepting  any  condition  labelled 
by  any  referral  source  as  handicapping. 

Notwithstanding  attempts  by  national 
bodies  to  forge  acceptable  standards, 
which  should  bring  with  them  greater 
clarity  in  the  use  of  sheltered  work¬ 
shops,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  what  an  acceptable  work¬ 
shop  should  look  like  and  to  what  uses 
it  should  be  put;  and  as  to  who  should 
operate  it  and  what  client-helping 
services  should  be  available  with  it.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  say,  “That  all  de¬ 
pends  ujjon  the  clientele  it  is  to  be  for 
and  their  needs.”  But  should  the  shop 
be  the  replica  of  industry  in  the  locale? 
Should  the  shop  be  expected  to  make 
money;  pay  its  own  way;  pay  for  its 
ancillary  services?  Should  it  be  located 
out  in  the  community?  Or  within  the 
walls  of  a  hospital  or  other  institution? 
Should  it  be  managed  by  a  business¬ 
man?  Or  a  doctor  or  an  occupational 
therapist  or  a  vocational  counselor  or  a 
social  worker  or  what  all?  There  is,  of 


course,  no  pat  answer  to  any  of  these 
questions.  So  much  does  depend  on 
the  clientele  and  their  needs. 

Is  the  shop  to  be  used  essentially  as 
a  permanent  work  abode  for  those  who 
can  no  longer  hope  to  compete  in 
regular  industry  or  commerce?  Is  the 
shop  to  be  used  as  a  transition  for  those 
who  require  a  “bridge”  to  the  com¬ 
munity  after  handicapping  injury  or 
illness?  Is  the  shop  to  be  a  re-training 
center  for  those  who  need  refurbishing 
of  skills  or  the  learning  of  new  skills 
to  replace  those  which  their  disability 
will  not  allow  them  to  continue  to  use? 
Is  the  shop  to  be  what  has  become 
known  as  a  “prevocational”  center,  a 
testing  and  measuring  device  assisting 
the  vocational  and  employment  coun¬ 
selors  and  the  client  to  determine  what 
future  vocational  goal  is  in  his  best 
interests?  Or  is  it  to  provide  a  com¬ 
bination  of  some  or  all  of  these?  Work¬ 
shops  of  all  of  these  kinds  may  be 
found  existing  today. 

The  Cultural  Need 

But  whatever  its  form  and  structure, 
whatever  its  resources  and  facilities, 
whatever  its  clientele,  the  sheltered 
workshop  exists  to  meet  a  cultural  need 
very  basic  to  our  industrial  civilization, 
and  one  in  which  social  workers  and 
the  health  and  welfare  services  of  a 
community  have  an  important  stake. 

The  need  by  the  individual  for  work, 
and  the  whole  configuration  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  procedures  that 
have  developed  in  our  civilization  to 
meet  this  need,  represent  one  of  the 
primary  social  institutions  in  the  cul¬ 
tural  or  sociological  sense.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  work  to  the  social  structure 
and  the  economic  well-being  of  society 
is  so  well-known  it  requires  no  delinea¬ 
tion  here.  Its  importance  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  succinctly  stated  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Paul  Lemkau:  “Work  for 
pay  occupies  half  the  waking  time  of 
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most  men  and  many  women  at  least 
five  days  in  the  week.  It  has  been 
adequately  demonstrated  that  while  the 
primary  purpose  of  work  is  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  this  is  not  the  only  aim. 
Work  also  serves  a  social  function,  and 
it  is  a  means  of  expression  for  the  in¬ 
dividual.  It  is  a  means  to  achieve  the 
satisfactions  of  producing  something, 
of  feeling  that  he  has  a  place  in  the 
world  as  well  as  in  his  family  and  in 
smaller  social  groups.”*  The  “right  to 
work”  was  established  about  two 
decades  ago  as  one  of  the  basic  rights 
of  contemporary  society.  The  handi¬ 
capped  or  ill  person  who  is  removed 
from  or  denied  this  right  has,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  economic  loss,  added  to  it  the 
loss  of  his  social  function  in  society. 
Psychologically,  the  losses  in  ego  satis¬ 
faction,  in  self-image,  in  interpersonal 
relations  are  great  indeed. 

The  utilization  of  sheltered  work 
settings  may  be  conceived  of  as  our 
society’s  means  of  providing  a  substi¬ 
tute  social  institution  for  that  real  one 
which  is  not  available  to  the  handi¬ 
capped.  In  the  experiments  with  for¬ 
malized  rehabilitation  following  World 
War  I,  and  more  greatly  after  World 
War  II,  there  has  been  a  re-recognition 
of  a  basic  therap>eutic  concept  as  enun¬ 
ciated  by  Galen  in  172  A.D.  that: 
“Employment  is  nature’s  best  physician 
and  is  essential  to  human  happiness.” 
Psychologically,  it  has  been  learned 
that  for  many  in  the  ill  and  handi¬ 
capped  group,  the  ability  to  work  is 
within  the  least  damaged  area  of  the 
ego,  and  successful  return  to  normal 
society  can  be  started  with  refunction¬ 
ing  of  this  healthier  segment  of  the 
personality. 

Foster  Work 

An  interesting,  and  perhaps,  a  sig¬ 
nificant  way  of  looking  at  the  sheltered 

•  Lemkau,  Paul  V.,  Mental  Hygiene  in 
Public  Health,  p.  334. 


workshop  movement  is  to  conceive  of 
it  as  a  “foster  work”  movement.  While 
strict  analogies  between  any  cultural 
institutions  are  not  without  danger, 
there  are  valid  parallels  between  “foster 
work”  and  “foster  care”  as  the  social 
services  have  developed  it  that  are 
well  worth  examining. 

Foster  care  is  conceived  of  as  sub¬ 
stituting  for  normal  home  life  some¬ 
thing  as  close  to  it  as  the  resources  of 
the  community  can  provide  and  the 
needs  of  the  client  require.  The  shel¬ 
tered  work  setting  may  be  thought  of 
as  providing  for  its  clientele  as  near  to 
normal  work  environment  and  work 
satisfactions  as  his  needs  calf  for  and 
the  community  is  willing  and  able  to 
provide.  For  most  of  the  persons 
served,  it  is  hoped  that  the  “foster 
work”  will  be  of  not  too  long  duration, 
and  that  the  clientele  will  eventually 
be  able  to  return  to  “real”  work  and 
be  re-absorbed  into  the  community’s 
ordinary  socio-economic  life.  For  some 
others,  “foster  work”  is  planned  with 
the  expectation  that  it  will  be  a  con¬ 
stant  substitute  for  the  duration  of 
their  working  life.  We  can  already  see 
that  for  some  persons  there  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  a  tendency  for  “foster 
work”  to  stretch  on  for  years,  and  all 
of  the  dangers  of  dependency  and 
separation  of  the  client  from  the  real 
world  are  here,  as  with  the  long  anti 
ill-conceived  fos.ter  care  placement  of 
many  children. 

The  sheltered  workshop  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  “institution”  of 
“foster  work.”  Like  any  good  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  foster  care  field,  its  perform¬ 
ance  lies  both  in  the  caliber  of  its 
institutional  personnel  and  the  kind 
of  program  they  run,  as  well  as  in  the 
supporting  services  given  by  its  social 
casework  and  other  professional  con¬ 
sultative  staff.  Looking  upon  the  shel¬ 
tered  workshop  as  a  form  of  “foster 
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work”  makes  it  easy  to  comprehend  the 
variety  of  differences  among  the  shops, 
and  to  consider  whether  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  valid  as  a  range  of  resources 
in  meeting  client  needs.  For  example, 
the  question  is  not  whether  a  sheltered 
workshop  should  function  as  part  of  a 
hospital  or  separately  and  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  neighborhood  of  the  community. 
The  social  worker  familiar  with  foster 
care  knows  that  there  is  no  absolute  as 
to  whether  a  small  institution  is  better 
for  some  children  than  a  foster  home. 
Either  can  be  used.  One  may  be  better 
than  the  other  depending  upon  the 
child  and  the  foster  parents  and  the 
casework  service,  among  a  host  of  other 
variables.  In  principle,  we  say  that  a 
good  foster  home  is  ibetter  than  an  insti¬ 
tution,  though  for  certain  severely  dis¬ 
turbed  children  we  are  not  so  sure.  Per¬ 
haps,  as  there  is  more  experience  with 
sheltered  work  settings  chat  conform 
more  closely  to  normal  industry,  and 
perhaps  with  settings  that  exist  in  nor¬ 
mal  industry,  we  will  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  a  type  of  “foster 
work”  more  parallel  to  the  foster  home, 
as  the  sheltered  workshop  may  be  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  institution. 

Sheltered  Employment 
Programs  Vary  Greatly 

There  is  a  wide  spectrum  in  sheltered 
work  settings— “foster  work”  setting,  in 
this  parlance.  At  one  end,  there  are 
examples,  though  too  lew,  of  normal 
industry  setting  up  special  sheltered 
departments  as  transitional  for  ill  or 
disabled  workers  as  preparation  either 
for  return  to  what  they  formerly  did, 
or  for  re-training  or  re-tooling  for  other 
occupations  within  the  industry  in  bet¬ 
ter  conformance  to  their  residual  abili¬ 
ties.  At  the  other  extreme  are  sheltered 
workshops  designed  for  employing 
handicapped  personnel  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  working  life.  Between 
the  industry  shop  and  the  terminal 
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shop  lie  a  wide  variety  of  programs, 
which  the  classification  of  the  National 
Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops  and 
Homebound  Programs  by  no  means 
does  justice  to.  This  classification,  for 
the  detail  of  which  I  refer  you  to  the 
Handbook  on  Sheltered  Workshops 
and  Homebound  Programs  and  the 
very  excellent  pamphlet  of  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  entitled 
“Workshops  for  the  Disabled,”  in¬ 
cludes: 

1.  Industrial  workshops  for  sheltered 
employment. 

2.  Industrial  rehabilitation  work¬ 
shops. 

3.  Institutional  rehabilitation  shops. 

4.  Industrial  and  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  rehabilitation  center. 

5.  Industrial  home  work. 

Role  of  the  Social  Worker 

As  a  part  of  “foster  work,”  the 
role  of  the  social  worker  and  other 
members  of  the  helping  professions 
becomes  more  clear.  Just  as  in  foster 
care  we  would  not  think  of  dispensing 
with  social  casework,  we  may  come  to 
realize  that  a  social  work  function  is 
integral  to  adequate  “foster  work.” 
Social  workers  performing  in  this  field, 
however,  will  have  much  to  learn  about 
the  mechanics  of  the  world  of  work, 
the  psychology  of  work  and  of  working, 
and  the  dynamics  of  industry  and  of 
commerce.  They  will  have  to  learn  to 
relate  to  and  become  partners  with  a 
whole  host  of  professionals  new  to 
them,  including  the  businessman,  the 
industrial  manager,  the  efficiency  engi¬ 
neer,  the  personnel  psychologist,  the 
occupational  and  employment  specialist, 
the  vocational  counselor,  the  financial 
advisor  and  banker,  and  a  variety  of 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  occupations 
from  other  fields  in  which  we  have 
learned  to  practice. 
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In  the  concept  of  “foster  work,”  it  is 
possible  to  encompass  the  problem  of 
professionalization  of  staff  similar  to 
the  situation  in  foster  care.  Bettelhein’s 
Orthogenic  School  is  as  much  foster 
care  as  the  county  children’s  home; 
Gellman’s  workshop,  where  the  super¬ 
visors  are  all  vocational  counselors,  is 
as  much  “foster  work”  as  a  Goodwill 
Industry  where  the  foreman  cannot 
distinguish  the  id  from  the  ego.  Both 
shops  serve  definite  and  important 
community  needs  and,  as  such,  are 
significant  resources  in  the  community’s 
health  and  welfare  services;  and  both 
should  be  looked  at  by  all  of  us  in  the 
helping  professions  with  a  view  to  their 
greatest  use  in  meeting  client  needs. 

Altro  Workshops 

My  own  “foster  work”  program,  Altro 
Workshops,  is  an  example  of  a  sheltered 
workshop  that  has  tried  to  keep  its 
bearings  between  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  services  and  the  world  of  real  in¬ 
dustrial  work.  It  began  as  a  means  of 
meeting  a  health  problem,  of  supplying 
carefully  graduated  work  for  persons 
whose  convalescence  from  a  chronic 
illness,  tuberculosis,  required  such  a 
regimen.  It  was  quickly  determined 
that  to  be  valid  as  a  transition  to 
normal  employment,  it  should  be  as 
close  to  the  real  world  of  work  as 
possible.  It  simulates  real  industry  so 
closely  that,  to  the  casual  observer  and 
to  most  of  its  customers,  Altro  Work¬ 
shops  is  a  place  of  business  —  not  a  re¬ 
habilitation  institution.  While  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  work  setting  call, 
therefore,  for  the  art  and  the  abilities 
of  the  business,  industrial  and  financial 
experts,  from  its  onset  the  health  and 
welfare  services  were  recognized  as 
equal  partners  in  the  enterprise.  The 
very  needs  of  its  clientele,  as  well  as 
the  complexities  of  managing  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  these  clients  are 
utilized  as  workers,  require  the  co¬ 


ordinated  professional  services  in  the 
medical,  socio-psychological  and  voca¬ 
tional  areas.  Teamwork  is  a  sine  qua 
non  of  such  a  program  and  existed  for 
us  years  before  it  became  the  watch¬ 
word  of  rehabilitation. 

Essentially,  one  might  conceive  of 
the  Altro  Workshops  as  two  distinct 
structural  entities  which  share  certain 
resources  in  common.  One  of  these  is 
a  health  and  welfare  agency;  the  other 
is  a  business  enterprise.  These  two 
entirely  separate  cultural  institutions 
share  in  managing  board,  top  adminis¬ 
tration  and  a  clientele  which,  in  one, 
are  patients  and,  in  the  other,  are 
workers.  A  delicate  and  unusual  bal¬ 
ance  must  be  maintained  between  them 
for  the  social  agency  impinges  on  the 
life  of  the  business,  and  the  workshop 
affects  the  functions  of  the  health  and 
rehabilitation  service.  Only  as  a  “foster 
work”  program  can  Altro  Workshops 
be  recognized  in  harmony  with  its  pro¬ 
tective  ring  of  medical,  social  and  voca¬ 
tional  resources. 

Conclusion 

The  need  for  sheltered  workshops  is 
great.  The  cost  of  establishing  them  is 
high.  The  return  cannot  be  measured 
in  profits  of  the  business  enterprise, 
for  these  are  rarely  present,  but  in 
terms  of  the  larger  social  and  cultural 
values  to  the  individuals  served  in 
terms  of  their  psychological  thera¬ 
peutics,  and  also  in  terms  of  cold 
economics  —  the  return  to  economic 
usefulness,  productivity  in  society,  and 
additions  to  the  tax  rolls.  Sheltered 
workshops  are  a  resp)onsibility  of  both 
the  social  welfare  and  the  business 
communities.  They  must  be  if  they  are 
to  be  successful.  I  suggest  the  concept 
of  “foster  work”  to  bring  home  that  we, 
of  the  health  and  social  services,  are 
patterning  our  institution  in  forms  that 
already  exist  in  another  field  of  human 
endeavor;  and  this  we  cannot  do  with- 
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out  the  lielp  and  understanding  of  work”  offers  a  challenge  both  to  busi- 
those  who  are  already  expert  and  pro-  ness  and  social  welfare,  but  more  so  to 
fessional  in  the  business  and  industrial  our  fields  for  we  see  the  clientele  who 
w'orld.  The  development  of  “foster  need  the  service. 
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Sheltered  Employment— IV 

Planning  Sheltered  Employment  Services 
at  the  Community  Level 

GORDON  W.  ALLEN,  M.S.S. 


Sheltered  employment  is  not  a  new 
idea.  Sheltered  workshop  programs  for 
the  disabled  have  existed  for  many 
years  and  under  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  auspices  and  settings,  and  in 
many  different  countries.  The  objec¬ 
tives  of  sheltered  employment  pro¬ 
grams  vary  greatly  from  one  to  another; 
so  likewise  with  the  circumstances 
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which  prompted  their  formation  in  the 
first  place.  Sometimes  they  resulted 
from  the  pressure  of  many  different 
forces,  varying  from  the  inspiration  or 
vision  of  one  single  individual  who 
recognized  the  value  of  such  a  program 
to  the  pressure  of  sheer  numbers  of 
disabled,  such  as  the  casualties  of  the 
war.  Sometimes  sheltered  employment 
services  are  created  by  an  act  of  legisla¬ 
tion;  by  the  terms  of  a  will;  by  agree¬ 
ment  among  several  individuals,  in¬ 
stitutions,  or  agencies;  and  even  as  a 
result  of  a  random  thought  that  funds 
resulting  from  a  telethon  could  be 
“justified”  by  setting  up  a  workshop 
program  for  the  disabled,  without  any 
reference  as  to  whether  one  was  needed 
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in  the  community  or  whether  one 
already  existed. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  kinds  of 
persons  served  vary  too,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  programs  are  often  de¬ 
termined  by  the  nature  of  the  disability 
of  the  persons  or  group  of  persons 
served.  Among  the  more  familiar  are 
workshops  for  the  blind.  There  are 
workshop  programs  for  the  orthopedi- 
cally  disabled,  the  cardiac,  the  convales¬ 
cent-tuberculous,  the  mentally  ill,  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  arthritic;  in  fact, 
for  almost  any  kind  of  disability  or 
combination. 

The  Sheltered  Program  and  the 
Economic  Problems  of  the  Aged 

There  now  is  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  large  numbers 
of  people,  millions  of  them,  in  fact,  for 
whom  income  maintenance  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  pressing  problem.  This  has  come 
about  in  spite  of  our  social  insurance 
and  retirement  programs  and  much  of 
it,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  tide  of  in¬ 
flation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
engulfed.  Our  efforts  up  to  now  have 
been  largely  focused  on  the  disabled 
persons  of  so-called  "working  age.” 
However,  what  about  these  millions 
of  persons  in  the  over  sixty-five  age 
bracket  for  whom  little  has  been  done? 
.\s  Dr.  Leo  W.  Simmons  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  has  put  it,  “Now  we  insure  more 
and  more  life  with  less  and  less  in  it.” 
.\s  he  |x>ints  out,  civilization  has 
created  more  problems  for  the  aged 
than  it  has  solved,  and  we  certainly 
have  not  solved  the  economic  problem 
for  this  growing  group  of  older  people, 
which  is  now  estimated  to  be  14,500,000 
and  which  by  1975  will  be  20,700,000. 
Besides  being  on  the  verge  of  —  if  not 
actually  existing  in  —  a  condition  of 
economic  dependence,  many  of  these 
people  can  expect  to  become  victims  of 
long-term  chronic  illnesses,  which  in 
themselves  we  know'  are  financially 


devastating.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  people  with  handicaps  — 
with  different  kinds  of  illnesses  and  in 
different  age  brackets  —  do  have  poten¬ 
tial  productive  capacities  which  through 
re-training,  readjustment,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  if  you  will,  can  enable  them  to 
continue  as  productive  members  of 
society.  It  is  being  suggested  in  some 
quarters  that  sheltered  employment 
may  be  a  partial  solution  to  this 
problem. 

I  think  it  is  worth  mentioning  at  this 
point  that  until  fairly  recently  rehabili¬ 
tation  was  largely  thought  of  in  terms 
of  rehabilitation  for  employment. 
There  has  been  much  value  in  that. 
Programs  for  making  people  self-sup¬ 
porting  have  considerable  appeal  and 
have  obtained  wide  community  as  well 
as  legislative  support.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  realize  that  for  some  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  rehabilitation  objective 
may  be  a  higher  level  of  self-care;  and 
the  goal  of  sheltered  employment  may 
be  only  partial  support  or  the  finding 
of  new  ways  of  putting  new  interest 
and  zest  into  an  otherwise  dull  exist¬ 
ence. 

Problems  of  Planning 
Sheltered  Employment  Services 

So  much  for  a  quick  look  at  some  of 
the  aspects  of  this  problem  that  face 
us  at  the  present  time.  What  about 
the  planning  of  sheltered  services? 
What  is  involved?  Who  is  planning 
sheltered  employment  services?  Are 
there  any  blueprints  that  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed?  What  is  the  best  plan  for  a 
community?  Should  every  community 
have  a  sheltered  employment  program? 
How  does  one  go  about  determining 
whether  a  community  needs  and  can 
support  a  sheltered  employment  pro¬ 
gram?  Who  should  take  responsibility 
for  operating  a  workshop  or  an  indus¬ 
trial  homework  program?  What  should 
be  the  relationship  between  the  two? 
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Should  sheltered  employment  pro¬ 
grams  be  designed  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  employment  in  the 
open  labor  market,  or  should  they  be 
thought  of  only  in  terms  of  providing 
a  form  of  rehabilitation  training  that 
can  enable  certain  individuals  to  de¬ 
velop  sufficient  skill  to  compete  in  the 
open  labor  market? 

These  are  all  important  questions 
and  we  can’t  fully  answer  them  here. 
But  they  must  be  answered  by  the  local 
community  that  either  has  now  or  is 
planning  a  sheltered  program.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  some  of  the  important 
elements  which,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  followed  in  planning  any  program 
in  a  community.  I  have  hinted  at  some 
above.  Dr.  Jack  R.  Ewalt,  director  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Ill¬ 
ness  and  Health,  in  commenting  on  the 
need  to  spend  funds  for  research  into 
ways  of  meeting  the  problem  of  mental 
illness  and  health,  said:  “The  sums  are 
small  when  compared  to  the  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  wasted  through 
creating  services  without  an  over-all 
concept  or  plan  of  the  services  needed 
to  solve  these  problems  in  a  particular 
community.”  Actually,  that  statement 
sums  up  everything  that  needs  to  be 
said  as  to  why  some  good  solid  thinking 
has  to  go  into  the  development  or 
planning  of  social  welfare  services  in 
the  community,  be  they  mental  health 
or  income  maintenance  programs.  In 
the  first  place,  few  social  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  —  and  this  goes  for  sheltered 
employment  programs  too  —  are  self- 
supporting.  By  their  very  nature  they 
cannot  be.  We  might  almost  say  they 
should  not  be.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  no  sheltered  program  can  exist  as 
a  separate  entity.  Essential  to  its  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  are  other  services  of 
a  social  welfare  nature  that  will  require 
support  from  the  community.  Thus  the 
community  has  a  stake  in  the  programs 
and  a  right  to  know  that  the  programs 


they  are  being  asked  to  support  have 
been  carefully  thought  out  in  relation 
to  other  welfare  services  and  are 
justified  on  the  basis  of  proved  need, 
as  well  as  quality.  May  I  say  that  the 
citizen  must  also  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  study  and 
planning  of  its  services.  But  this  is 
another  major  topic  in  itself. 

What  I  am  saying,  therefore,  adds  up 
to  this.  Any  program  must  be  based  on 
need.  Those  individuals,  agencies, 
legislators  or  anyone  who  has  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  a  need  in  the  community  should 
refer  his  concern  to  the  proper  com¬ 
munity  welfare  agency  best  equipped 
to  look  into  the  problem.  Usually,  this 
is  your  Community  Welfare  Council. 
It  should  be  the  Council's  responsi¬ 
bility,  then,  to  explore  the  presenting 
problem,  determine  its  extent  and  re¬ 
lation  to  other  community  problems, 
assign  a  priority  rating  to  it,  and  estab¬ 
lish  the  necessary  mechanism  to  pursue 
it  further  if  this  is  indicated.  Among 
the  things  that  will  then  be  determined 
are  the  resources  we  now  have  in  the 
community  to  meet  this  expressed  need. 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  need?  In 
other  words,  how  prevalent  is  it,  how 
serious  is  it,  and  should  it  take  pre¬ 
cedence  over  other  urgent  needs?  How 
does  a  possible  program  designed  to 
meet  this  need  relate  to  the  total 
balance  of  social  welfare  services  in  the 
community?  Who  has  a  stake  in  the 
problem  and  should  be  brought  into 
a  consideration  of  it,  even  to  the  extent 
of  participating  in  the  exploration  and 
necessary  fact-finding,  as  well  as  work¬ 
ing  out  any  proposed  solution?  To 
what  extent  is  the  community  in  a 
position  to  support  a  program  to  meet 
this  need  —  support  in  terms  of  money 
as  well  as  attitudes  and  understanding? 
Further,  what  plan  of  action  seems 
most  suitable  for  solving  this  problem 
locally,  and  to  what  extent  are  national 
and  state  resources,  both  voluntary 
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and  public,  available  to  assist?  These, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  a  few  of  the  essential 
factors  that  should  be  considered  with 
respect  to  the  planning  of  the  services. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  be 
participating  in  the  planning  of  shel¬ 
tered  employment  programs,  I  should 
like  to  mention  the  institute  on  re¬ 
habilitation  center  planning  held  in 
Chicago  early  this  year.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  have  been  published  by  the 
Conference  of  Rehabilitation  Centers. 
.Although  their  focus  is  on  planning  of 
rehabilitation  centers,  the  principles 
and  processes  involved  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  planning  of  sheltered 
employment  programs.  We  have  copies 
available  for  loan  from  our  reference 
library  as  well  as  several  rejxjrts  on 
local  studies  on  sheltered  programs. 
Other  sources  of  information  include 
the  library  of  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults;  and  of 
course  the  Handbook  of  the  National 
■Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops 
and  Homebound  Programs  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  reference  on  the  subject. 

Fortunately,  there  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished,  in  addition,  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  a  compre¬ 
hensive  volume  entitled  Workshops  for 
the  Disabled.  This  publication  covers 
ten  major  categories  of  subjects,  namely, 
rehabilitation  workshops,  sheltered 
workshops,  special  workshops,  indus¬ 
trial  workshops,  vocational  adjustment 
centers,  work  classification  units,  voca¬ 
tional  diagnostic  units,  institutional 
workshops  and  industries,  occupational 
training  centers  and  workshop  home- 
bound  programs.  I  heartily  commend 
this  volume  to  you. 

Government  Participation 
in  Workshop  Planning 

I  was  asked  to  include  some  comment 
on  what  governmental  agencies  are 
especially  interested  in  this  problem 
and  what  the  legal  base  might  be  for 


their  participation  in  tlie  planning  of 
programs  at  the  local  level.  There  are 
two  important  federal  agencies  with 
state-level  or  regional  consultation 
services  which  local  communities  may 
get  in  touch  with.  First  is  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The  OVR 
is  obviously  very  much  interested  in 
the  matter  of  workshop  programs  but 
with  emphasis  on  workshops  as  a  re¬ 
habilitation  resource.  The  OVR  thinks 
of  workshops  in  connection  with  newer 
uses  such  as  adjustment  training  and 
transitional  employment  rather  than 
for  terminal  employment. 

I  am  advised  by  OVR  also  that  they 
are  presently  engaged  in  planning  a 
conference  on  the  techniques  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  using  workshops  as  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  resource.  Under  federal  law,  a 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  bureau 
may  not  participate  with  federal  funds 
for  the  building  of  new  facilities.  It 
can,  however,  financially  assist  in  the 
remodeling  of  an  existing  facility  and, 
in  addition,  may  grant  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  wing  or  unit  of 
an  existing  building  in  order  to  enlarge 
it.  The  OVR  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  additional 
occupational  centers  for  selected  dis¬ 
ability  groups,  such  as  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  and  cerebral  palsied,  and  has 
asked  Congress  for  authorization  and 
funds  to  conduct  during  the  coming 
year  a  demonstration  program  to  show 
what  can  be  done  in  this  resp>ect.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years  OVR,  together 
with  its  affiliated  state  agencies,  has 
made  hundreds  of  small  grants  to  work¬ 
shops  and  other  community  facilities 
to  improve  their  programs  by  adding 
to  their  equipment  or  their  professional 
staff.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware  like¬ 
wise  that  the  state  agencies  are  able 
to  purchase  services  on  a  continuing 
basis,  provided  such  services  relate  to 
a  rehabilitation  plan  for  individual 
cases. 
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The  Medical  Facilities  Survey  and 
Construction  Act  of  1954  amended  the 
Hill-Burton  Hospital  Survey  and  Con¬ 
struction  Act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
federal  funds  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  certain  kinds  of  medical 
facilities,  including  some  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  The  terms  of  the  act  specified 
that  these  facilities  must  be  operated 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
through  an  integrated  program  of  four 
areas  of  service:  medical,  psychological, 
social  and  vocational  services.  Hence, 
Hill-Burton  funds  may  be  used  to  ex¬ 
pand  existing  facilities  as  well  as  to 
build  entirely  new  institutions.  It  is 
required,  however,  that  when  com¬ 
pleted  the  project  must  include  all  four 
areas  of  services  within  the  facility. 
Hill-Burton  funds  may  be  used  to  pay 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
space  for  w'ork  training  activities  as 
part  of  the  vocational  service  of  a  re¬ 
habilitation  facility.  However,  such 
funds,  like  those  of  OVR,  may  not  be 
used  for  space  designed  as  a  workshop 
offering  continuous  or  terminal  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The 
distinction  you  w’ill  see  is  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  funds  are  primarily  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  in  contrast  wdth  employment  only. 
Hill-Burton  funds  may  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  these  rehabilitation 
facilities  which  may  be  designed  to 
serve  many  types  of  disabilities  or  a 
single  disability  such  as  blindness. 
Patients  are  not  restricted  to  those  who 
can  be  rehabilitated  for  employment. 
The  chronically  ill,  for  example,  may 
be  served  although  their  rehabilitation 
objectives  may  be  only  a  higher  level 
of  self-care. 

One  further  point  relating  to  some 
proposed  legislation.  I  constitutionally 
shrink  from  mentioning  proposed  as 
contrasted  with  enacted  legislation.  The 
fate  of  legislative  proposals,  like  that 
of  the  national  budget,  is  most  un¬ 


certain.  However,  I  do  want  to  mention 
a  couple  of  bills  which,  if  passed,  I 
think  will  be  of  tremendous  help  to 
local  communities.  One  is  H.R.  2398. 
It  would  amend  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Act  to  authorize  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  $2,()00,00()  annually  for  six 
years  for  “grants  to  states  and  public 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations  and 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  estab¬ 
lishing  methods  and  techniques  for  the 
use  of  other  states,  organizations  and 
agencies  in  understanding  the  size, 
essential  characteristics  and  needs  of 
the  home-bound  population;  (2)  de¬ 
veloping  effective  and  economical 
methods  for  coordinating  available  re¬ 
sources  to  provide  the  services  needed 
to  achieve  the  highest  possible  level  of 
useful  activity  for  each  physically 
handicapped  individual  who  is  home- 
bound;  (3)  furnishing  data  on  which 
reliable  material  estimates  may  be 
projected  and  the  future  role  of  the 
federal  government  may  be  determined 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  physically 
handicapped  individuals  who  are 
homebound.  The  second  bill  I  want 
to  mention  is  H.R.  6982.  The  present 
V^ocational  Rehabilitation  Act  focuses 
f>n  the  vocationally  rehabilitable.  The 
proposed  bill  would  (1)  broaden  the 
responsibilities  of  the  OVR  to  provide 
rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped 
persons  whose  rehabilitation  goal  may 
be  other  than  vocational;  (2)  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  public  and  private 
nonprofit  workshops  and  rehabilitation 
facilities;  and  (3)  other  related  pur¬ 
poses. 

1  SHOULD  LIKE  to  close  with  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  late  Eduarde  C. 
I.indeman:  “Changes  have  come  about 
with  bewildering  rapidity.  Today  in 
contrast  with  earlier  days  many  aspects 
of  health  and  welfare  programs  are  con¬ 
sidered  largely  outside  the  realm  of 
amateur  activity.  However  true  this 
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viewpoint,  the  community  still  remains 
the  source  —  the  place  where  the  people 
live,  where  the  needs  are  discovered 
and  must  be  met,  and  where  the  final 
evaluation  of  any  services  must  be 
tested  and  approved.”  May  I  suggest 


that  if  we  keep  this  in  mind  in  the 
planning  of  sheltered  employment 
services,  we  will  be  able  more  ade¬ 
quately  to  develop  and  maintain  serv¬ 
ices  geared  to  meeting  the  sheltered 
employment  needs  of  people. 


Sheltered  Employment— V 

The  Industrial  Workshop- 
Destination  Unlimited 


Introduction 

In  the  extensive  array  of  literature 
about  the  blind  or  in  conference  papers 
and  discussions,  there  is  no  phrase 
which  is  more  likely  to  set  off  a  good, 
lively  argument  than  the  words  “work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind.”  It  has  been  a  bone 
of  contention  since  our  pioneer  days 
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because  two  philosophies  are  constantly 
in  conflict,  neither  one  of  which  can 
entirely  submerge  the  other.  Perhaps 
neither  extreme  is  the  complete  answer. 
One  philosophy  is  that  terminal  em¬ 
ployment  is  the  objective,  the  other 
that  the  shop  should  be  only  a  stepping- 
stone  for  training  and  ultimate  place¬ 
ment  elsewhere.  We  are  limiting  our 
discussion  today  to  a  workshop  where 
blind  persons  who  so  choose  are  pro¬ 
vided  decent  work  opf>ortunities,  where 
man  (although  severely -handicapped) 
may  labor  and  earn  his  bread.  We  are 
not  considering  the  highly  subsidized 
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and  sometimes  inadequately  operated 
sheltered  workshops. 

With  the  impact  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  —  federal  and 
state  —  and  with  the  opening  of  doors, 
formerly  closed,  to  the  blind  and  other 
handicapped  people  in  industrial  plants 
and  in  business,  there  is  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  sightless  men  and  women  than 
ever  before  working  satisfactorily  in 
this  new  world.  Some  alert  agencies 
can  keep  fully  and  usefully  engaged 
in  such  varied  services  as  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  newly  blinded,  vocational 
training  institutes  (substantially  re¬ 
imbursed  through  V.R.S.  funds)  and 
day  centers  for  therapeutic  and  recre¬ 
ational  types  of  occupation.  But  would 
some  agencies  be  completely  fulfilling 
their  obligation  to  the  blind  as  well 
as  to  their  supp>orters,  especially  in 
metropolitan  areas,  unless  they  provide 
continuous  and  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment?  Our  experience  make  us  think 
otherwise.  What  then  is  lacking?  We 
will  not  equivocate.  Our  answer  is 
“the  production  shop.” 

The  Early  Beginnings  and  Need 

Fifty  years  ago  most  blind  people 
were  not  gainfully  employed.  In  fact, 
very  few  blind  people  were  gainfully 
employed.  Nor  were  there  many  other 
services,  other  than  the  residential 
schools  for  children,  which  were  essen¬ 
tially  educational.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said  of  the  early  beginnings 
of  the  workshops;  no  need  of  repetition 
here.  But  it  should  be  said  that  through 
the  shops  it  was  proven  that  the  blind 
could  become  skilled  craftsmen,  could 
be  given  work  responsibility,  could 
carry  on  arduous  and  exacting  job 
performances.  And  is  it  not  true  that 
the  private  agencies  depended  on  their 
shop  programs  as  an  “A  No.  1”  ex¬ 
ample,  “Light  Through  Work”  motiva¬ 
tion,  to  publicize  their  work,  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  philanthropy  in  their  behalf? 
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Even  more  important,  such  industrial 
enterprises  for  the  blind  have  helped 
to  stimulate  the  interest  and  support 
(often  resulting  in  board  membership) 
of  successful  industrialists  whose  prac¬ 
tical  and  keen  business  minds  have 
been  greatly  needed.  We  concede  with¬ 
out  question  that  the  best  of  the  few 
shops  then  functioning  did  not  provide 
even  a  meager  living,  and  most  blind 
workers  were  subsidized.  Even  so,  those 
thus  employed  had  some  sense  of 
accomplishment,  some  satisfaction  in 
their  jobs.  Before  1929,  few  wages  were 
good,  the  majority  minimum  —  but 
blind  people  were  working.  During 
World  War  I,  some  isolated  factory 
assembly  work  became  available  to  the 
blind.  Besides  newsstand  operation  and 
piano  tuning,  there  was  little  other 
regular  and  remunerative  employment 
for  a  blind  man.  There  was  little  pre¬ 
training.  It  was  on-the-job  training  at 
the  shops,  and  surprisingly  good  train¬ 
ing  it  was.  Came  the  depression  and 
the  struggle  to  keep  the  shops  going 
and  the  survival  of  the  shops  finally 
through  the  1939  Wagner-O’Day  Act 
and  the  magnificent  impetus  given  by 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

Growth  and  Expansion  of 
Agencies,  and  Relation 
to  the  Workshop 

With  the  tremendous  advances  in 
social  work  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  the  attempt  to  apply  to  work 
for  the  blind  the  newer  professional 
theories  and  techniques,  came  new  con¬ 
cepts  into  our  field.  There  was  ques¬ 
tioning  of  motives  and  philosophy  of 
our  shop  policies,  and  during  World 
War  II  the  gradual  shift  of  blind  work¬ 
ers  from  the  shops  to  outside  factories. 
Any  shop  which  attempted  to  hold  its 
workers  was  condemned  and  accused  of 
“coercing”  the  blind,  even  though  the 
newer  opportunities  were  not  of  a 
permanent  nature  and  the  shops  them- 
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selves  had  war  contracts.  The  end  of 
the  war  again  brought  about  expansion 
of  the  shops,  but  the  break  had  been 
made,  the  public  was  becoming  more 
educated  to  the  needs  of  the  blind,  and 
the  blind  themselves  with  the  veterans 
spearheading  their  demands,  sought 
more  advantageous  and  diversified 
manners  of  employment.  And  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  intensified  all  this,  with  avail¬ 
able  government  funds,  with  trained 
counselors  and  placement  officers.  No 
longer  were  the  shops  given  preference 
as  placement  objectives  for  the  better 
qualified  workers  —  even  those  with 
mechanical  and  manual  ability.  It  was 
considered  more  desirable  that  such 
blind  workers  be  placed  in  outside 
factories.  The  contention  of  some 
workers  in  our  field,  the  newcomers  as 
well  as  some  of  the  old-timers,  was  that 
the  sheltered  workshop  had  ceased  to 
be  a  facility  where  production  was  a 
prime  factor;  that  it  should  now  func¬ 
tion  rather  exclusively  as  a  training 
center,  with  the  intent  to  place  the 
most  capable  in  outside  industry,  and 
the  shop  geared  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  less  capable,  the  incapaci¬ 
tated  and  the  elderly.  This  was  the 
theory  —  how  many  shops  actually  con¬ 
formed  has  not  been  determined.  We 
think  most  shops  have  wisely  steered 
a  middle  course. 

Distressed  by  the  difficulty  of  selling 
their  products,  except  at  a  loss,  or 
stimulated  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
heavy  demands  for  working  capital  for 
providing  inventory  of  raw  materials, 
or  by  the  conviction  that  many  less 
gifted  blind  workers  can  be  trained 
more  easily  to  perform  assembly  line 
work,  some  industrial  workshops  have 
developed  a  substantial  amount  of 
“contract”  work,  reducing  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  manufactured  goods  accord¬ 
ingly.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  discus¬ 


sion  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  “contract”  work,  hoping  that 
at  a  future  AAWB  meeting  this  may 
have  the  fullest  possible  discussion. 

Relationship  of  a  Self* 

Sustaining  Workshop  to  the 
Whole  Service  Agency 

To  illustrate  the  function  of  a  self- 
sustaining  workshop,  as  conducted  by 
the  Lighthouse,  we  note  briefly  that 
the  Training  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Direct  Services  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  where 
in  1956,  117  men  and  women  were 
given  prevocational  training,  is  physi¬ 
cally  separated  from  the  Lighthouse 
Industries  (Workshop  for  the  Blind) 
which  is  decentralized,  and  in  all  but 
the  broadest  policies  and  financial  back¬ 
ing,  operating  independently  of  the 
mother  agency.  The  Training  Division 
is  one  of  twenty-nine  services  of  our 
agency.  There  is,  however,  an  ever¬ 
present  bond  with  our  Industries,  and 
close  coordination  through  our  liaison 
training  and  placement  workers  so  that 
the  blind  may  be  given  the  ultimate  in 
services.  The  Training  Division  is 
utilized  for  special  training  in  projects 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Lighthouse 
Industries;  the  Industries  is  used  in 
some  instances  for  interim  period  em¬ 
ployment  until  outside  placement  is 
completed,  or  as  a  permanent  place¬ 
ment  objective,  depiending  upon  the 
individual  needs.  We  have  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  and  are  flexible  in  our 
procedures  and  policies.  We  desire  only 
the  best  placement  for  the  blind  pier- 
son,  and  oftentimes  the  best  placement 
is  in  our  shop. 

The  Shop — Considered  as  a 
Permanent  Employment  Objective 

Now  let  us  briefly  review  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  any  blind  person  employed  in 
the  Lighthouse  Industries.  He  is  as¬ 
sured  of  a  steady  job,  vacations  with 
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sick  leave,  a  good  chance  of  advance¬ 
ment;  he  is  not  pitied  or  treated  as  an 
“outsider”;  has  desirable  working  con¬ 
ditions,  fringe  benefits  including  insur¬ 
ance,  hospitalization,  pension;  a  relaxed 
feeling  and  ease  that  he  is  understood; 
he  expends  less  nervous  energy  to 
“keep  up”;  he  has  a  feeling  of  security 
for  the  future;  the  management  is  per¬ 
sonally  interested  and  concerned  about 
him  and  his  job,  and  certain  conces¬ 
sions  are  made  in  his  behalf  (yes,  this 
is  done  and  admitted) ;  he  has  the 
comforting  and  sustaining  mental  at¬ 
titude  that  his  fellow  workers  are 
similarly  handicapped,  and  the  good 
fellowship  of  being  with  those  having 
similar  interests,  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
working  at  the  Lighthouse  Industries 
is  a  matter  of  personal  preference.  The 
disadvantages  as  others  may  see  them 
might  be  a  feeling  of  an  “end”;  the 
natural  jealousies  and  pettiness  some¬ 
times  more  accentuated  in  a  shop; 
fewer  sighted  people  encountered  on 
one’s  daily  working  hours;  perhaps  the 
feeling  of  not  being  a  part  of  the 
“normal  world”  —  this  might  especially 
affect  one  with  partial  vision;  that  he 
is  “different”  —  (however,  in  a  good 
industrial  workshop  after  a  time  ex¬ 
cellent  adjustments  have  been  made 
and  these  attitudes  forgotten) .  Now 
let  us  compare  these  differences  with 
employment  in  a  “sighted”  factory. 
Nowadays  there  are  the  usual  advan¬ 
tages  of  health  and  insurance  benefits 
in  many  places,  and  the  blind  man  is 
eligible  for  all  as  a  fellow  worker.  Some 
blind  people  need  to  feel  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  they  work  alongside  sighted 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
never  feel  quite  secure  in  times  of  busi¬ 
ness  depression  or  factory  reorganiza¬ 
tion  because  of  lay-off  and  seasonal 
work;  and  management  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  dedicated  to  his  employment. 
Also,  unless  he  is  exceptionally  capable 
and  aggressive  he  has  problems  of  com¬ 


peting,  of  meeting  minimum  produc¬ 
tion  quotas  established  on  basis  of 
vision,  and  he  may  feel  he  is  being 
tolerated  just  because  he  is  handi¬ 
capped.  Also,  his  chances  of  promotion 
and  advancement  are  negligible  and  in 
some  instances  non-existent. 

Additional  Advantages 
of  a  Production  Shop 

Why  do  some  of  our  fellow  workers 
emphasize  the  desirability  of  placement 
“on  the  outside”  and  speak  with  less 
respect  and  understanding  of  the  work¬ 
shop  which  strives  to  operate  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis?  By  contrast,  our  blind  em¬ 
ployees  can  and  do  take  a  just  pride  in 
their  accomplishments.  We  asked  some 
of  our  blind  workers  how  they  felt 
about  their  employment  in  the  Light¬ 
house  Industries  where  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  a  “quality  line”  is  involved  and 
the  products  have  acquired  a  high 
reputation.  Their  answer  was  that  they 
thought  their  work  was  “important.” 
Isn’t  doing  something  important  the 
crux  of  the  whole  rehabilitation 
motive?  (For  the  year  1956,  the  average 
weekly  wage  was  $53.26  plus  $8.93  in 
fringe  benefits  for  men,  and  $44.32  plus 
$7.43  in  fringe  benefits  for  women, 
with  no  certificate  of  exemption  re- 
(|uired  since  we  meet  the  $1.00  per 
hour  minimum  wage.)  We  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  psychological  effect 
upon  its  blind  employees  when  the 
workshop  attains  financial  independ¬ 
ence.  Is  this  not  a  great  and  real  morale 
booster?  They  know  that  their  products 
are  good  enough  and  represent  enough 
value  to  pay  their  own  way.  Here  we 
have  incentive  to  work,  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  a  job  done  competently  and  all 
that  entails,  rather  than  the  atmosphere 
of  a  highly  subsidized  shop  with  its 
implication  of  sub-standard  workers 
supported  on  a  charity  basis. 

Since  employment  in  this  type  of 
workshop  is  "terminal”  for  most  blind 
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workers,  even  in  those  agencies  most 
strongly  recommending  “moving  out 
into  industry”  the  employment  offered 
should  be  of  the  highest  possible 
caliber.  The  more  severely  handicapped 
who  fall  into  this  category  are  in  need 
of  rehabilitation  even  more  than  those 
who  are  ready  and  suitable  for  outside 
placement.  We  strongly  feel  that  the 
quality  of  a  shop  should  not  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  the  few  especially  qualified 
workers  who  want  outside  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  capable  workers 
who  choose  to  remain  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  shop  do  so  of  their  own  free  will, 
because  they  feel  “important”  and 
necessary  in  their  jobs.  And  necessary 
they  are,  because  through  their  efforts 
and  better  skills,  we  are  enabled  to 
provide  other  good  jobs  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  those  who  need  them.  Surely, 
aren’t  capable  blind  persons  who  are 
doing  important  work  in  a  shop  equally 
as  essential  to  the  agency  program  as 
blind  persons  on  the  staff  in  adminis¬ 
trative  capacities? 

Policies  of 

Lighthouse  Industries 

We  raise  the  question,  which  applies 
to  any  kind  of  shop  —  What  about  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  which  must  be  met 
regardless  of  whether  a  product  or 
assembly  work  is  concerned,  and  how 
can  customers  be  retained  if  orders  are 
not  filled  on  time?  Here  again,  we 
must  be  concerned  with  the  majority 
of  blind  persons  in  workshops  who  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  shop.  We 
believe  it  is  a  greater  wrong  to  deprive 
the  least  fortunate  of  such  opp)ortuni- 
ties  than  to  retain  a  more  capable  per¬ 
son  in  the  workshop.  Frequently  the 
statement  has  been  made  that  the  more 
capable  blind  should  be  moved  out  in 
order  to  make  room  for  others.  In  our 
case,  the  employment  of  capable  blind 
persons  has  enabled  us  to  provide  more 
jobs  for  those  who  would  otherwise  be 


unemployed.  One  job  requiring  skill 
carries  with  it  other  jobs  requiring  less 
or  no  skills.  Without  the  first,  it  would 
be  most  difficult  to  have  the  others. 
Thus,  when  the  shop  prosp>ers  and  the 
operation  needs  little  or  no  subsidy, 
funds  contributed  to  the  agency  may 
be  applied  to  those  other  social  services 
which  must  be  financed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Lighthouse  has  always  main¬ 
tained  a  broad  point  of  view  in  the 
matter  of  employment.  We  are  glad  to 
report  that  we  have  close  contact  with 
almost  1,000  blind  people  in  ail  types 
of  outside  endeavors  including  clerical 
workers,  newsstand  operators,  factory 
workers  and  those  engaged  in  business 
enterprises  as  well  as  those  profession¬ 
ally  employed. 

Above  all  else,  we  believe  that  blind 
persons,  as  do  sighted,  have  an  equal 
right,  insofar  as  jx>ssible,  to  choose 
their  own  manner  of  working  and  liv¬ 
ing.  Under  our  liberal  placement 
pKjlicy,  a  shop  employee  is  given  three 
months’  leave  of  absence  to  try  an  out¬ 
side  job,  should  this  be  desired,  and  is 
encouraged  to  do  so  with  no  strings 
attached  and  no  bridges  burned.  We 
recognize  that  sometimes  this  provides 
an  opportunity  for  both  employee  and 
employer  to  evaluate  each  other.  If 
the  placement  is  not  successful,  the 
worker  may  return  to  his  former  job 
with  no  loss  of  seniority. 

It  may  be  fitting  here  to  mention  a 
few  pertinent  quotations  from  “My 
Blessing  and  Not  My  Doom”  by  John 
Luther: 

“We  need  work  desperately.  We  need 
it  to  absorb  our  mental  and  physical 
energies.  If  these  energies  are  not  ex¬ 
pended  in  constructive  fashion,  they 
turn  inward,  and  poison  our  minds 
and  bodies  with  restlessness  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  We  need  work  to  give  us 
a  feeling  of  being  needed,  wanted,  and 
useful.  We  also  need  it  to  give  balance 
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to  our  lives;  without  work,  rest  and 
relaxation  have  no  meaning.” 

Would  not  these  remarks  apply  even 
to  a  greater  extent  to  the  blind?  It  is 
our  solemn  duty  to  provide  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  all  the  blind  persons  we 
can  —  the  more  capable  as  well  as  the 
less  capable.  We  reject  emphatically 
the  contention  that  it  is  wrong  for  a 
workshop  to  strive  for  financial  in¬ 
dependence.  The  success  we  have 
achieved  has  been  possible  only  be¬ 
cause  we  believed  that  it  could  be  done. 
Efficiency  cannot  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
mitting  its  unattainability.  As  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  the  approach  must  be  posi¬ 
tive,  never  negative.  By  reducing  the 
handicap  of  blindness  through  efficiency 
and  modern  equipment,  with  modern 
merchandising  and  an  adequate  sales 
program,  products  of  quality  can  be 
made  and  sold  without  seeking  any 
special  favors.  It  is  quite  feasible  to 
select  products  varied  enough  in  their 
manufacturing  processes  to  provide  jobs 
falling  within  the  scope  of  work  limita¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  the  blind.  And  the 
development  of  special  equipment  for 
their  use  certainly  falls  within  the 
category  of  work  simplification  and  in¬ 
creases  the  productivity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  worker,  which  is  similar  to  the 
efforts  of  modern  industry  in  all  types 
of  plants.  Henry  Viscardi,  the  dynamic 
head  of  Abilities,  Inc.,  surely  would 
encourage  an  employee  to  change  his 
job  for  a  better  opjmrtunity  elsewhere, 
but  meantime  he  will  provide  the  best 
possible  earning  opportunity  within  his 
own  shop.  We,  and  the  great  majority 
of  our  160  blind  employees  have  this 
same  feeling. 

Conclusion 

Let  us  define  rehabilitation.  Is  it  not 
the  result  of  the  various  stages  of 
adjustment  which  finally  enables  the 
individual  to  live  in  dignity  and 
ordinary  contentment,  to  earn  a  liveli- 

set 


hood  and  to  acquire  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
dependence  for  which  we  all  strive? 
What  matters  if  this  can  better  be 
accomplished  in  a  workshop  for  the 
blind  than  elsewhere?  Who  is  better 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  than  blind  persons  actually 
employed?  Haven’t  we  had  enough  of 
“We  know  what  is  best  for  you”?  What 
about  the  demonstration  we  give  of  the 
ability  of  blind  persons?  We  think  it 
is  stimulating  and  gratifying  to  the 
general  public,  our  contributors,  to 
find  blind  people  advantageously  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  well-operated  industrial 
plant,  many  with  work  tenures  of 
twenty  or  more  years.  How  better  can 
we  prove  what  the  blind  can  do  than 
by  demonstrating  their  ability  in  a  self- 
supporting  shop,  where  the  individual 
competes  with  others  on  his  own  level 
and  there  is  more  reason  that  he  strive 
to  become  a  capable  worker?  By  provid¬ 
ing  decent  jobs  in  our  shops,  we  give 
the  blind  a  basis  for  better  evaluation 
of  work  opportunities  offered;  any  out¬ 
side  job,  no  matter  how  menial,  should 
not  be  the  only  choice.  To  the  Light¬ 
house  as  a  whole  our  Industries  has 
served  invaluably  in  providing  to  a 
great  many  blind  men  and.  women  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  employment. 
Here  we  have  had  an  outlet,  continu¬ 
ous  for  half  a  century,  without  which 
we  would  have  been  indeed  sorely  tried 
to  find  suitable  work  opportunities  for 
deserving  blind  men  and  women. 

We  are  certain  that  all  we  have  said 
is  not  the  final  word  on  this  vital  sub¬ 
ject,  affecting  the  lives  of  many  sight¬ 
less  people.  Surely,  however,  by  open 
discussion  of  this  kind  by  the  most 
experienced  in  this  field,  there  will  be 
better  planning  and  accomplishments. 
None  of  us  is  100  per  cent  right  or 
all-wise.  What  we  all  seek  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  best  kind  of  future  for  blind 
people,  whether  in  our  shops  or  else¬ 
where. 
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Vermont  Pilot  Study 
on  Industrial  Homenwk 


M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 

The  Pilot  Study  here  described  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Workshop  on  Industrial  Homework  (repre¬ 
senting  thirty-one  states)  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  March  1954,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation.  At  the  close  of  these  sessions,  the  sponsoring  agencies  were  asked  to  activate  the  findings  of  the 
workshop  through  a  demonstration  pilot  study  preferably  in  a  rural  location.  It  was  also  stipulated  that 
such  a  study  be  integrated  so  as  to  serve  all  disabilities. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Department 
of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  the  AFB  and  NIB  consented 
to  sponsor  the  pilot  study  of  industrial  homework  in  that  state,  in  conjunction  with  the  OVR,  and  carried 
it  through  as  here  set  forth. 


The  Vermont  Pilot  Study  officially 
(ame  to  an  end  March  30,  1957,  com¬ 
pleting  two  years  of  intensive  research 
and  demonstration  in  an  effort  to  prove 
the  practicability  of  offering  regular 
employment  to  the  homebound  dis¬ 
abled  person  in  a  rural  state  at  a 
reasonable  cost  in  relation  to  the  dollar 
earned.  This  was  our  charge  and  this 
we  have  done. 

It  has  been  both  a  short  and  long 
two  years  —  short  because  of  the  hot 
breath  of  demonstration  blowing  down 
our  necks  and  long  because  we  were 


Miss  Townsend  is  director  of  the  Survey  and 
Homework  Department  of  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  New  York.  She  was  the  director 
of  the  Vermont  study  here  described. 


This  article  is  adapted  from  a  report  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  May  of 
this  year.  Industrial  homework,  as  a  form  of 
sheltered  employment,  properly  comes  within 
the  purview  of  this  symposium,  although  it  has 
receixfed  far  less  attention  in  the  past  than  have 
shops  in  which  handicapped  people  come  to¬ 
gether  to  work. 


anxious  to  know  the  answer.  It  is  good 
to  be  able  to  report  that  the  results  are 
more  than  satisfactory. 

Before  we  get  into  the  figures  in  this 
report,  which  are  of  practical  interest 
to  many,  I  would  like  to  say  a  little 
about  some  of  the  things  we  have  found 
out  about  industrial  homework  and 
some  of  the  important  facts  which  must 
be  identified  and  established  before 
such  a  service  may  be  undertaken  in 
any  particular  state. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  those 
individuals  who  are  disadvantaged  by 
physical  disabilities  do  not  constitute  a 
special  segment  of  society,  but  represent 
a  cross  section  of  their  community  and 
assume  the  sociologic  pattern  indige¬ 
nous  to  their  environment. 

Background  of  State  Pattern 

Because  we  are  so  well  aware  of  the 
entity  of  man  whether  handicapped  or 
not,  we  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
before  fundamental  change  may  be 
offered  or  effected  in  any  existing  social 
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grouping  it  is  important  at  the  outset 
to  observe  and  respect  the  known  pat¬ 
terns  presently  functioning.  Tradition 
may  be  so  firmly  intrenched  that 
change  may  not  be  readily  regarded  as 
improvement.  Because  of  this,  the  new 
should  be  approached  through  review 
and  study  of  existing  conditions  and 
requirements  rather  than  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  preconceived  planning. 

The  etiology  of  customs  which  have 
the  force  of  law,  the  topmgraphy, 
climate,  population,  sociologic  and 
economic  substance  of  a  state  are  of 
intrinsic  importance.  For  this  reason, 
the  following  facts  were  of  necessity 
collected  and  studied  during  the  first 
weeks  of  the  study: 

1.  Historical  background  of  the  state. 

2.  Total  population  (rual— urban). 

3.  Number  of  square  miles,  topography, 
climate. 

4.  Number  and  location  of  larger  cities 
(population). 

5.  Important  industries. 

6.  Manufacturers  (number  employed, 
average  earnings). 

7.  Status  of  individual  relief  related  to 
over-all  income  and  per  capita  in¬ 
come. 

3.  Amount  of  public  tax  funds  within 
the  state. 

9.  Number  of  public  and  private  agen¬ 
cies  serving  the  disabled. 

10.  Number  and  characteristics  of  the 
blind  and  physically  disabled  persons 
considered  eligible  for  homework. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  services 
available  to  them. 

11.  Organized  labor’s  attitude  toward 
employment  of  the  handicapped. 

12.  Number  and  activity  of  civic  groups 
and  service  clubs. 

We  will  not  stop  to  spell  out  all  of 
the  facts  in  detail  but  will  touch  upon 
such  highlights  as  prove  the  need  for 
sound  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  a  people  and  the  state  in  which  they 
live  before  constructive  and  intelligent 
help  may  be  offered  to  them. 

Prudent  and  frugal,  hardy  and  active, 
the  Vermonter  of  today  views  change 


analytically.  He  does  not  plunge  or 
take  chances.  He  acts  upon  his  own 
personal  convictions.  In  his  own  words 
he  “will  not  be  pushed.” 

The  tempo  of  life  in  this  rural  state 
is  unhurried.  Contrary  to  a  popular 
conception  Vermont  is  not  largely  farm¬ 
land.  It  is  made  up  principally  of 
small  towns,  few  over  2500  in  popula¬ 
tion.  The  general  store,  descendant  of 
the  trading  post,  that  retailing  institu¬ 
tion  of  frontier  society,  is  a  focal  point 
in  town  life.  Here  fellow  townsmen 
meet  and  review  the  local  and  state 
news  and  views  with  which  every  man 
and  women  is  conversant.  It  should 
be  noted  by  all  of  us  that  the  general 
store  continues  to  perform  a  minor 
function  in  our  present-day  retailing 
structure. 

In  a  population  of  377,747  persons 
(about  the  size  of  Memphis,  Tenn.) 
36.4  per  cent  are  found  to  be  located 
in  urban  areas. 

The  9,609  square  miles  of  the  state 
are  divided  down  the  center  by  the 
Green  Mountains.  The  location  of  this 
lofty  range,  known  for  excellent  winter 
sports,  creates  a  problem  in  transporta¬ 
tion  for  there  are  few  places  where 
year-round  cross-country  travel  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

There  are  110  to  160  days  between 
hard  frosts,  and  during  the  long  winter 
months  heavy  snowfall  is  experienced 
the  full  length  of  the  state.  Topography 
and  climate  affect  fundamental  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  Temperatures  which 
drop  to  60°  below  zero  cause  acute 
problems  in  the  performance  of  indus¬ 
trial  homework.  The  answer,  we  must 
admit,  has  not  yet  been  fully  given  to 
the  question:  Are  there  areas  wihere  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  support 
rural  services  on  a  year-round  basis? 

Of  the  five  larger  cities,  Burlington 
has  the  greatest  population  with  33,155. 

Some  of  the  important  industries  are 
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Governor  Joseph  B.  Johnson,  of  Vernsont,  is  shown  signing  the  bill  which  made  the 
industrial  homework  program  a  permanent  program  for  Vermont.  With  the  Governor, 
from  left:  Francis  Irons,  director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Vermont: 


Donald  Dabelstein,  assistant  director, 
D.  C.;  John  Miller,  Jr.,  superintendent 
homeworker,  and  Miss  Virginia  Cole, 

marble,  granite,  talc  and  slate.  Bulk 
milk  is  supplied  to  New  England  and 
New  York  (6,000,000  cows  are  owned 
by  the  Ayershire  and  Holstein— Fresian 
Cattle  Breeders  Association) .  Turkeys, 
Iruit,  corn,  potatoes,  cheese  and  maple 
syrup  are  produced  in  quantity  and 

1  marketed. 

One  thousand  sixty-eight  manufac¬ 
turers  produce  machinery  and  tools  as 
well  as  wood,  paper,  stone  and  cement 
products.  A  large  percentage  employ 
from  four  to  fifty  workers;  a  very  small 
minority  show  employment  of  100  to 
i  500. 


office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washington, 
of  the  Industrial  Homework  Program;  John  Ireland, 
director  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  Vermont. 

installation  of  big  business  interests  in 
various  selected  areas.  At  this  expteri- 
mental  stage,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conjecture  upon  the  outcome.  It  is 
said,  “There  sitill  exists  in  VermoiTt 
today  the  pervasive  spirit  of  individual 
enterprise  and  effort.”  To  effect  con¬ 
geniality  between  the  small  one-man 
establishments  and  large  industrial 
plants  is  not  a  short-term  undertaking. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  this 
attempt  at  growth  and  expansion.  The 
movement  p>oses  a  question:  Will  it 
change  the  character  of  the  rural 
population,  and  if  so,  how? 


Low  in  the  national  median  of  family 
income,  Vermont  does  not  sustain  a 


The  Worker  and  His  Problems 


buying  power  commensurate  with  its 
productivity.  Most  of  its  industries 
'  must  seek  out-of-state  markets  for  sup¬ 
port.  This  fact  assumes  significance  in 
the  operation  of  an  industrial  home- 
!  work  program  where  the  disposition  of 
gotnls  is  as  im|x>rtant  as  their  manufac- 
j  ture. 

A  state-wide  economic  change  is 
presently  in  process,  manifest  in  the 


We  have  briefly  sketched  the  state 
pattern  into  which  it  was  necessary  to 
blend  our  program  if  it  was  to  become 
a  useful  instrumentality  for  those  citi¬ 
zens  who  live  within  it.  Now  we  would 
like  to  take  you  behind  the  scenes  and 
highlight  some  of  the  detailed  opera¬ 
tions  of  industrial  homework,  the  most 
difficult  phase  of  sheltered  emplovmert. 

Why  do  we  say  the  most  difficult 
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phase?  The  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  compounded  three  ways:  first, 
consideration  of  the  worker  in  his 
home;  then  the  work;  and  the  third 
dimension  of  the  problem  is  how  they 
may  be  effectively  brought  together. 

We  recognize  that  the  workshop,  con¬ 
trary  to  industry,  is  concerned  with  the 
successful  employment  of  the  worker 
rather  than  the  production  of  a  com¬ 
modity  for  profit.  Industrial  home¬ 
work,  like  the  shop,ipursues  this  marked 
inversion  of  industrial  conduct  and  is 
concerned  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  worker  also.  The  worker  in  the 
home  setting,  however,  presents  all  of 
the  workshop  problems  plus  many 
more  which  his  environment  creates. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  home- 
bound  individual  will  have  had  little 
if  any  training  or  work  experience.  If 
he  suffers  from  a  congenital  and  severe 
handicap,  he  has  probably  been  de¬ 
prived  of  the  natural  inter-personal  re¬ 
lationships  of  schoolmates  and  play¬ 
mates.  Thus  he  may  lack  certain  moti¬ 
vations  which  activate  the  normal  drive 
to  achieve  or  to  compete.  He  may  be 
frustrated,  timid  or  wholly  dispirited. 
He  may  have  accumulated  exaggerated 
and  unrealistic  notions  in  regard  to 
job  requirements  or  his  own  capacity 
or  limitations  in  proportion  to  them. 
He  may  be  demoralized  by  earlier  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  poorly  planned  work 
program  from  which  he  gained  little 
or  no  benefit  and  his  response  to  your 
proposition  may  indicate  “No,  thank 
you.  I’ve  heard  all  this  before.” 

The  p)eriod  of  adjustment  and  train¬ 
ing  for  the  homeworker  is  apt  to  be 
lengthy.  He  does  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  shop  setting  in  which  he  may 
learn  disciplines,  work  habits  and  work 
performance  sparked  by  the  heartening 
companionship  of  fellow  trainees. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  create  in 
kitchen,  living  room,  bedroom  or 


shack  an  appropriate  work  area  which 
the  worker  as  well  as  the  family  must 
learn  to  respect. 

The  pervasive  role  of  the  family  in 
the  home  picture  should  not  be  mini¬ 
mized.  A  critical,  doting  or  negligent 
attitude  may  destroy  the  entire  work¬ 
ing  relationship,  making  it  impossible 
to  continue.  Anxieties  and  insecurities 
of  the  worker  may  stem  from  a  network 
of  complexities  with  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  from  which  he  cannot 
extricate  himself.  The  professional  and 
technical  skill  of  caseworker,  counselor 
and  instructor  must  form  a  consoli¬ 
dated  support  upon  which  he  may  com¬ 
fortably  lean  as  he  works  his  way  out 
of  his  difficulties. 

Needed  equipment  must  be  arranged 
for  and  installed  in  space  which  may 
be  crowded,  unsuitable,  unheated  or 
overheated.  The  actual  training  and 
instruction  must  be  carefully  planned 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  The  instruction  period  may 
be  a  prolonged  term  of  trial  and  error, 
in  which  all  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle, 
such  as  the  type  of  work  suited  to  the 
individual,  his  attitude  toward  it,  his 
family,  the  space  in  which  he  must 
work  and  the  time  and  mileage  it  con¬ 
sumes  to  reach  him,  must  be  carefully 
fitted  together. 

An  essential  and  difficult  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  development  of  a  home¬ 
worker  is  the  need  to  instill  in  him  that 
intangible  something  which  will  acti¬ 
vate  his  interest,  enthusiasm  and  pride 
in  his  work  and  at  the  same  time 
arouse  in  him  the  sense  of  obligation 
necessary  in  a  worker-employer  rela¬ 
tionship.  We  must  make  all  of  these 
elements  tick  for  him  in  his  own  terms 
so  that  he  may  fully  understand  them. 

The  Home  as  the  Locale — 

Specific  Problems 

Thus  far  we  have  condensed  for  you 
the  problems  of  preparing  the  worker. 
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and  the  setting  up  of  an  employment 
situation  in  his  home.  The  next  dis¬ 
tinguishing  aspect  of  industrial  home¬ 
work  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  is 
the  fact  that  each  and  every  service, 
tangible  and  intangible,  must  be 
brought  to  the  worker  in  his  home. 
Endless  time  must  be  spent  upon  lesson 
plans,  preparation  of  work  units,  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  schedules,  as  well  as 
consideration  of  daily  emergencies 
which  present  themselves,  such  as 
breakdown  of  equipment,  work  im¬ 
properly  done,  work  found  to  aggravate 
a  disability  and  which  therefore  must 
be  changed.  Maybe  the  worker  be¬ 
comes  snowbound  and  cannot  be 
reached  or  maybe  he  may  decide  after 
all  the  painstaking  training  he  just 
doesn’t  want  to  do  the  job.  Any  one 
of  these,  and  many  other  unforeseen 
breakdowns  will  require  emergent 
shifts  in  procedure. 

Quick  decisions,  quick  repairs,  quick 
reshuffling  of  work  loads,  consultation 
on  the  part  of  caseworker,  counselor 
and  instructor  will  be  needed,  for 
always  paralleling  the  necessary  con¬ 
cern  for  the  worker  and  his  well-being 
is  an  equally  serious  obligation  to  in¬ 
dustry.  Deliveries  of  finished  work 
must  be  made  on  time.  This  demands 
hard,  fast,  intelligent  handling  of  a 
wholly  unpredictable  routine;  only 
thus  is  a  necessary  balance  maintained 
between  the  acute  demands  and  dis¬ 
ciplines  of  business  and  this  admittedly 
deserving  but  variable  manpower. 

We  urge  you  to  note  well  these  two 
singular  characterizations  of  industrial 
homework  —  emergent  and  unpredict¬ 
able  —  when  you  are  seeking  staff.  Over 
and  above  formal  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  you  must  look 
for  flexibility,  imagination  and  cer¬ 
tainly  speed  in  the  meeting  and  adjust¬ 
ing  of  the  manifold  changes  which 
persistently  occur.  We  would  also  sug¬ 


gest  the  added  blessing  of  a  sense  of 
humor. 

The  kind  of  work  and  how  to  secure 
it  is  another  dimension  of  the  problem. 
It  can  be  said  unequivocally  that  the 
only  way  to  get  work  is  to  go  after  it. 
This,  too,  is  a  piece  of  the  complicaited 
puzzle  to  be  carefully  fitted  into  place. 
Not  only  must  each  job  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  capabilities  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  individual  candidate  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  offered,  but  there  are 
certain  over-all  restrictive  conditions  to 
be  met.  Weight,  bulk,  cleanliness, 
noise  (in  relation  to  worker,  family, 
neighbors) ,  involvement  of  volatile  sub¬ 
stances,  or  an  operation  needing  too 
much  supervision,  are  some  of  the 
various  elements  by  which  acceptable 
operations  may  be  judged. 

Distance  to  be  covered  can  also  be 
a  deciding  factor,  not  only  in  cost  in¬ 
volved,  but  in  relation  to  delivery  dates 
to  be  met.  Topography  and  climate  are 
additional  features  if  the  program  is 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  rural  setting. 
Long  and  hard  winters  with  the  closing 
of  certain  roads  may  exclude  some 
workers  for  a  period  of  months.  The 
lighter  and  smaller  the  work  unit,  the 
easier  the  problem.  For  example,  to 
be  able  to  rely  upon  parcel  piost  after 
the  training  period  has  been  completed 
not  only  reduces  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  but  opens  up  opportunities  for  a 
greater  spread  of  work.  Time,  of  course, 
must  be  spent  upon  inspection,  process¬ 
ing  of  job  tickets,  payrolls,  withholding 
tax  and  social  security  deductions.  It 
is  important  that  all  the  necessary 
records  be  kept  in  accordance  with 
proper  business  procedures,  and  in  the 
matter  of  wages  that  strict  adherence 
be  maintained  in  relation  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  laws. 

The  type  of  work  to  be  secured  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  what  may  be  avail¬ 
able  in  or  reasonably  near  the  com- 
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niunity.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  just 
for  quick  comparison,  the  wide  varia- 
t  ion  among  the  states  in  available  man¬ 
ufacturing  opportunities.  New  York, 
the  highest,  has  50,628  industries  listed; 
Kansas,  in  which  an  industrial  home¬ 
work  operation  is  being  carried  on,  2,- 
151.  Nevada  shows  the  smallest  with 
181.  The  District  of  Columlbia  reports 
489. 

Sub-contract  in  the  form  of  light 
assembly  is  by  far  the  easiest.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  available,  some  staple 
article  or  articles  for  which  there  is  a 
known  market  may  be  successfully 
manufactured  in  the  home. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  repetitious  we 
feel  it  is  vitally  important  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  work  to  be  secured  for 
each  industrial  homework  program 
must  be  predicated  upon  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  exist  in  proximity  to  it.  To 
arbitrarily  list  types  of  work  under¬ 
taken  by  other  programs  is  of  no  ma¬ 
terial  assistance,  for  it  is  not  possible 
until  a  careful  study  has  been  made 
to  foresee  whether  similar  opportuni¬ 
ties  may  be  available  for  the  program 
in  question.  Too  often  job  ideas  are 
lifted  from  one  location  to  another 
without  proper  regard  to  the  many 
factors  involved.  This  is  an  error  com¬ 
mon  to  both  workshop  and  industrial 
homework  planning.  In  the  case  of 
industrial  homework,  a  program  may 
lag  badly  because  random  suggestions 
have  been  solicited  from  unrelated 
quarters,  instead  of  planning  for  proper 
development  of  local  work  potentials. 
It  is  interesting  and  sometimes  very 
helpful  to  learn  what  other  agencies 
are  doing  but  resources  at  hand  should 
and  will  furnish  job  opienings  if  they 
are  conscientiously  analyzed. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  production  in  the  home,  that 
contrary  to  the  shop  where  the  work 
is  brought  to  the  worker  at  his  bench 


and  collected  from  him,  the  home¬ 
worker  will  have  to  set  up  his  own 
system.  Unless  he  has  capable  and 
willing  family,  this  multiple  handling 
will  constitute  a  plus  time  factor  in 
home  operation. 

Earlier  in  this  report  we  pointed  out 
the  emphasis  upon  small  business  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  state  of  Vermont.  'Last 
year  we  were  concerned  with  an  inter¬ 
mittent  flow  of  work.  This  creates  a 
real  problem  in  both  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  work  schedules.  The 
small  manufacturer  does  not  stock 
sufficient  raw  material  himself,  so  that 
sudden  shortages  occur,  or  he  will  not 
build  up  inventory  beyond  his  known 
orders.  This  causes  uneven  pressures 
or  stoppages  of  work.  Here  is  a  good 
example  of  the  unpredictable  and  the 
emergent  with  which  industrial  home¬ 
work  may  have  to  contend. 

Eighty-two  industries  were  contacted 
in  the  state,  out  of  which  six  jobs  were 
secured.  Five  hundred  letters  of  solicita¬ 
tion  were  sent  out  of  the  state,  from 
which  two  opportunities  were  realized. 

To  publicize  the  program,  S'hort  tape- 
recordings  were  prepared,  describing 
the  industrial  homework  service.  These 
were  reproduced  on  records  and  were 
accepted  by  fifteen  radio  stations  in  the 
state.  They  were  run  as  spot  announce¬ 
ments  timed  for  the  businessman  to 
hear.  Rehaibilitation  services  were  not 
featured,  but  the  emphasis  was  on  in¬ 
dustrial  homework  as  a  practical  facility 
for  industry  to  use  in  the  expansion  or 
simplification  of  manufacturing  activi¬ 
ties.  This  was  a  successful  project  as 
it  brought  industry  to  the  industrial 
homework  office. 

Objective  Achieved 

Analysis  of  the  figures  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  that  our  objective  has  been 
reached.  We  can  say  now  that  it  is 
possible  to  offer  regular  employment  to 
the  homebound  disabled  person  in  a 
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rural  stale  at  a  reasonable  cost  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  dollar  earned. 

We  have  carried  on  the  study  ior 
two  years  at  an  annual  operating  figure 
of  $20,000.  This  we  believe  to  be  a 
lair  estimate  of  the  minimal  cost  of 
such  a  service  in  a  small  state.  For  the 
last  five  months  we  have  been  showing 
an  average  monthly  expenditure  of 
$1,400.  We  feel  tnat  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  program,  which  is  statewide  in 
(>{)erat)Oii,  may  continue  and  expand 
upon  the  same  'budget  to  include  more 
homeworkers. 

During  the  first  year,  including  the 
period  of  organization,  we  reported  a 
cost  of  $5.00  against  the  dollar  earned 
with  a  healthy  decline  of  cost  showing 
at  the  end  of  that  year.  The  first  five 
months  of  the  second  year  reflected  a 
tost  of  $2.23  for  the  dollar  earned.  In 
January  of  this  year  the  cost  dropped 
to  $1.34  and  the  last  two  months  of  the 
study,  we  are  happy  to  say,  show  an 
85c  cost  for  the  dollar  earned. 

As  dollar  for  dollar  was  our  goal, 
85c  is  a  very  gratifying  figure  ujxm 
which  to  end. 

One  hundred  thirty-six  persons  were 
contacted  during  the  study  and  fifty- 
six  received  work  during  the  two  years. 
Thirty  individuals  were  on  the  final 
payroll.  The  total  payroll  for  the  first 
year  was  $1,813;  for  the  second  it  was 
$10,265. 

Blind  clients  have  fairly  consistently 
represented  an  average  of  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  employed.  A  real 
problem  exists  in  a  situation  such  as 
Vermont  represents.  The  homebound 
blind  have  over  a  period  of  years  been 
exposed  to  a  very  unrealistic  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  so  have  become  demor¬ 
alized.  Their  earnings  in  a  majority  of 
cases  have  ranged  from  $6  to  $70  an¬ 
nually.  They  have,  in  our  experience 
with  them,  been  inclined  to  give  up 
very  quickly  on  any  regular  work 
jchedule  and  to  look  with  some  degree 


of  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  earning 
useful  wages.  Time,  we  believe,  will 
correct  this. 

The  earnings  of  all  clients,  blind  or 
disabled,  have  ranged  from  $5  to  $22 
weekly.  The  average  seems  to  be  level¬ 
ling  off  at  $15  to  $18  weekly. 

The  high  marks  of  cost  in  a  program 
such  as  this  show  up  in  instructor 
travel,  pick-up  and  delivery,  and  tele¬ 
phone.  The  instructor  traveled  a  total 
of  21,485  miles  during  the  second  year. 
The  second  year  a  suburban  carry-all 
car  was  purchased  for  pick-up  and 
delivery  which  rolled  up  35,000  miles 
in  the  one  year.  To  accommodate  the 
500  to  1,000  jxiunds  of  work  units  car¬ 
ried  daily,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
trade  in  the  carry-all  for  a  route  deliv¬ 
ery  van  which  is  presently  in  use.  The 
industrial  homework  office  has  handled 
10,500,793  units  of  w'ork. 

The  question  is  so  often  asked  of  us, 
“Why  not  pay  the  homebound  indi¬ 
vidual  a  flat  sum  of  money  and  forget 
a  difficult  program  of  work?”  We  would 
attempt  to  answer  the  question  thus: 

Steady  work  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
pay  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
worker  to 

a.  Conceivably  prepare  himself  for 
competitive  employment. 

b.  Reach  a  level  where  he  could  wholly 
or  partially  supjxirt  himself. 

c.  Meet  a  deficit  in  his  relief  budget. 

d.  Accumulate  social  security  benefits 
which  will  prepare  him  for  his 
old  age. 

e.  Help  prevent  disintegration  of  the 
family  unit. 

So  ordered  is  our  society,  that  each 
man  who  desires  it  may  seek  his  own 
economic  independence. 

Who  among  us  would  agree  that  a 
charitable  gift,  no  matter  how  abun¬ 
dant,  could  substitute  for  man’s  right 
to  earn  his  own  way  —  in  his  own  way? 
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“RIGHT  TO  ORGANIZE,’’  GREETING  CARO  MAILINGS 
MAJOR  THEMES  OF  FEOERATION  NEW  ORLEANS  MEETING 

Specially  written  for  the  New  Outlook  by  Robert  Wagner, 

Sew  Orleans  Times-Picayune  staff  writer. 


Two  HIGHLY  CHARGED  tOpicS,  the  “tight 
of  the  blind  to  organize’’  and  the  greet¬ 
ing  card  mailing  controversy  were  given 
center  stage  importance  by  leaders  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
when  it  convened  in  a  climacteric  con¬ 
vention  this  past  mid-summer,  July  4-7, 
at  New  Orleans. 

Approximately  750  persons  joined  in 
what  may  be  described  as  a  convention 
on  the  surface  free  of  internal  conflict 
but  unmistakably  geared  to  advance 
the  Federation’s  partisan  strength,  its 
philosophical  banner,  and  its  financial 
resources. 

Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek’s  address,  “The 
Right  to  Organize,’’  pointed  up  the 
extensive  and  pointed  goals  to  be 
sought  by  the  Federation  through  legis¬ 
lation,  notably  the  measure  known  as 
the  Kennedy  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression. 

The  Federation’s  chief  crusader  and 
president  depicted  the  Federation  as  an 
“embattled  organization”  and  said  the 
attacks  against  it  had  “vastly  increased 
in  number  and  bitterness,”  and  had 
gone  beyond  the  scope  of  mere  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  He  said  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  motives  had  been  impugned,  and 
its  representative  character  denied.  He 
said  assaults  on  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  by  many  agencies  for 
the  blind  have  meant  that  these  agen¬ 
cies  “have  thus  in  fact  become  agencies 
against  the  blind.” 

“Plans  have  been  laid  for  the  clear 
and  unmistakable  purpiose  of  our  de¬ 
struction,”  he  said.  “Nothing  less  is 
sought  than  our  extinction  as  an  or¬ 
ganization.”  He  said  it  was  particularly 


“shocking”  that  these  attacks  should 
come  from  the  agencies  for  the  blind. 
He  emphasized  that  not  all  agencies 
were  engaged  in  this  attack. 

He  warned  that  if  the  “oppression” 
continued,  the  “agencies  will  ruin  the 
blind,  or  the  blind  will  ruin  the  agen¬ 
cies.”  He  said,  “No  struggle  is  more 
intense  than  that  of  the  struggle  to 
survive.  At  stake  is  nothing  less  than 
the  right  of  the  blind  to  organize.” 

The  speaker  said  many  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  “work  cooperatively  with  the  blind 
and  are  doing  a  laudable  job,  but  some 
of  those  who  hold  themselves  out  to 
the  public  as  serving  the  blind  and  ad¬ 
vancing  their  welfare  today  spend  their 
time  and  the  public’s  money  making 
war  upon  the  blind  and  retarding  their 
progress  toward  full  membership  in 
society.” 

He  said  it  appeared  strange  that  in 
this  age  the  right  to  organize  should  be 
questioned.  He  said  the  Federation 
must  “avow  and  defend”  its  principles, 
and  must  “awaken  the  public  and  stim¬ 
ulate  the  government.”  The  right  to 
organize,  he  said,  was  firmly  based  in 
law,  morality,  logic  and  common  sense: 
“It  is  a  human  right,  a  constitutional 
prerogative,  and  a  public  duty.” 

“The  right  of  the  blind  to  organize 
is  an  immediate  and  urgent  obligation,” 
he  asserted,  while  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  and  self-expression  were 
corollaries  not  to  be  lost. 

He  quoted  the  “blatant  utterance” 
of  the  executive  director  of  a  private 
agency.  The  quote  was,  “  ‘A  job,  a  home, 
and  the  right  to  be  a  citizen  will  come 
to  the  blind  in  that  generation  when 
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each  and  every  blind  person  is  a  living 
advertisement  of  his  ability  and  ca¬ 
pacity  to  accept  the  privileges  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  citizenship.  Then  we 
professionals  will  have  no  problem  of 
interpretation  because  the  blind  will  no 
longer  need  us  to  speak  for  them,  and 
we,  like  primitive  segregation,  will  die 
away  as  an  instrument  which  society 
will  include  in  its  historical  records.'  ” 

Dr.  tenBroek  commented,  “Let  us 
hasten  the  day  when  he  and  his  kind 
will  die  away.”  This  remark  was  greeted 
with  generous  applause  from  the  assem¬ 
bled  delegates.  “We  want  now  the  rec¬ 
ognition  and  the  authority  to  make 
our  voices  heard  in  society  and  govern¬ 
ment,”  he  declared.  “This  is  a  natural 
right,  derived  from  the  moral  law  and 
from  God.  No  need  is  more  instinc¬ 
tive  or  more  natural.” 

The  Federation  president  said  the 
blind  were  being  denied  their  hu¬ 
manity,  through  the  movement  aimed 
at  depriving  them  of  their  “inalienable 
right  of  common  association.”  He  said 
this  movement  had  the  “trademark  of 
tyranny.” 

He  said  the  agency  leaders  opposing 
the  Federation  were  “shrewdly  correct” 
in  their  awareness  of  the  possibilities 
open  to  the  blind  through  the  process 
of  self-organization.  “On  occasion  the 
interests  of  these  agencies  and  the  Fed¬ 
eration  have  coincided,”  he  said,  “but 
often  they  have  not.” 

He  said,  “No  one,  I  take  it,  would 
seriously  maintain  today  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  labor  can  adequately  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  company  union,  controlled 
by  management.”  He  said  that  in  the 
same  way,  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  speaks  only  for  organized  doc¬ 
tors  and  not  for  the  general  public  from 
which  its  patients  were  drawn. 

“An  organization  of  social  workers,” 
he  declared,  “represents  not  the  public 
from  which  its  clientele  is  drawn,  but 
simply  the  organized  social  workers. 


It  ought  to  be  made  very  clear  what 
they  are  organized  for,  and  whom  it  is 
they  represent. 

“So  must  we  ourselves  be  equally 
honest.  It  would  be  entirely  unjust  and 
misleading  for  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  to  pretend  that  we  are 
representative  of  the  lighthouse  keep¬ 
ers,  or  of  the  siheltered  shop  managers, 
or  of  any  group  at  all,  other  than  the 
blind.” 

He  said  it  was  clear  what  the  organi¬ 
zations  of  social  workers  for  the  blind 
were  organized  for  and  what  they  rep¬ 
resented.  He  said  these  organizations 
were  candid  about  the  nature  of  their 
interests  and  their  vested  interests.  “We 
may  disagree  with  what  they  are  organ¬ 
ized  for,  but  we  would  defend  to  the 
death  their  right  to  organize,”  declared 
Dr.  tenBroek. 

He  said  those  agencies  opposing  the 
right  of  the  blind  to  organize  on  the 
grounds  they  were  “incomp>etent  to 
speak  for  themselves”  were  also  pro¬ 
claiming  “their  own  supreme  comp>e- 
tence  to  represent  us  and  govern  over 
us.” 

He  said  there  were  efforts  to  bar  the 
blind  from  participation  in  the  skilled 
trades  and  professions,  notwithstanding 
proven  ability  to  perform  such  work 
ably,  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  blind¬ 
ness. 

“Still  more  pervasive,  frequently  more 
rigid  and  infinitely  more  frustrating 
are  the  defeatist  and  distrustful  atti¬ 
tudes  of  those  custodians  and  care¬ 
takers,”  he  said.  To  these  “defeatist” 
attitudes  were  added  “attempts  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  organized  blind  movement.” 

The  Federation  president  traced  the 
history  of  organizations  of  the  blind, 
from  the  guild  systems  in  Europe  in  the 
Middle  .\ges.  He  said  these  guilds  had 
a  two-fold  function:  They  safeguarded 
the  blind  from  exploitation,  and  they 
provided  the  sole  means  of  integration 
into  the  community,  through  their  re- 
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lationship  with  other  guilds.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Federation  exemplified 
the  principles  of  these  earlier  guilds, 
but  was  relieved  of  many  of  their  more 
“regressive  features.” 

Dr.  tenBroek  criticized  treatment  of 
blind  workers  in  agency  workshops.  He 
said  they  were  often  underpaid,  were 
given  none  of  the  usual  rights  of  labor¬ 
ing  people,  and  had  no  dignity  of  status. 
He  said  treatment  of  these  workers  was 
often  “beneath  the  requirements  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.” 

He  went  on  to  cite  various  agency 
organizations  which,  he  said,  have  been 
seeking  the  destruction  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  He  said  a  group  of  executive 
heads  of  state  agencies  at  a  recent 
meeting  had  organized  a  committee  for 
the  express  purposes  of  interfering  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Federation’s 
state  affiliates.  He  said  this  group  had 
gone  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  prac- 
;ices  and  policies  of  the  Federation. 

He  asserted  that  the  attacks  against 
he  blind,  meaning  the  Federation,  were 
‘■’not  scattered  and  few.”  He  listed  a 
few  “significant  events.”  These  were  in 
Texas,  Colorado,  Florida,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi.  He  cited  the  directors 
of  state  agencies  of  four  of  these  states 
by  name. 

He  said  Ix>n  Alsup,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Texas  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  had  threatened  persons  who 
wanted  to  affiliate  with  the  Federation. 
He  said  H.  A.  Wood,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  would  “live  in 
infamy,”  because  he  had  been  guilty  of 
“a  breach  of  public  trust,”  and  had  a 
“desperate  determination  to  use  what¬ 
ever  means  available  to  block  the  for¬ 
ward  progress  of  the  organized  blind.” 

The  Federation  president  assailed 
Herman  Kline,  managing  director  of 
the  Colorado  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
for  a  “systematic  campaign  of  vilifica¬ 


tion  and  repression”  against  the  Fed¬ 
eration.  He  also  attacked  Harry  Sim¬ 
mons,  executive  director  of  the  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind. 

“The  workers  in  the  sheltered  shops 
and  the  operators  of  vending  stands, 
among  those  who  receive  aid  and  assist¬ 
ance  from  blind  agencies,  are  partic¬ 
ularly  vulnerable  to  agency  pressure,” 
said  Dr.  tenBroek. 

“Extreme  pressure  can  be  exerted  on 
these  blind,”  he  said.  “We  cannot  judge 
the  actions  of  those  subject  to  these 
pressures.  They  have  a  weakness  com¬ 
mon  to  all  mankind.”  But  he  added 
that  his  admiration  went  out  to  those 
“dauntless”  blind  persons  in  agency  em¬ 
ployment  who  had  held  out. 

He  said  the  enemies  of  the  Federation 
“have  begun  to  draw  into  their  orbit 
other  agencies,”  among  which  was  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
“For  the  past  year  or  two  the  Founda¬ 
tion  had  been  standing  on  the  side¬ 
lines  snidely  sniping  at  us,”  said  Dr. 
tenBroek.  “But  now  it  can  no  longer 
be  doubted  that  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  or  at  least  some  of 
its  principal  officers,  has  thrown  in  its 
resources  with  those  bent  on  a  campaign 
of  vilification  of  the  Federation.” 

He  said  the  Foundation  had  taken 
up  “a  more  or  less  open  stand  of  direct 
assault  and  opposition.”  He  said  the 
Foundation  had  been  circulating  re¬ 
ports  that  represented  the  “malicious 
work  of  others  about  us.”  One  such  re¬ 
port,  he  said,  was  filled  with  “misrepre¬ 
sentations  and  half-truths.” 

The  speaker  went  on  to  assail  the 
federal  welfare  officials,  who,  he  said, 
were  giving  the  state  agencies  “a  free 
hand”  in  their  persecution  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration.  “The  servants  of  the  people 
have  become  the  leaders,  if  not  the  ser¬ 
vants,  of  the  agencies,”  he  said. 

“If  the  campaign  against  us  succeeds 
it  would  be  the  extinction  of  self- 
respect,  self-determination  for  the  blind, 
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and  ultimate  disintegration/’  said  Dr. 
tenBroek.  “We  shall  take  our  case  to 
the  highest  court  in  the  land  —  public 
opinion.” 

The  Federation  president  delivered 
his  talk  on  “The  Right  of  the  Blind  to 
Organize”  at  the  morning  session  July 
6.  It  was  succeeded  in  the  afternoon 
by  reports  of  “attacks  on  the  right  to 
organize”  from  delegates  from  Texas, 
Colorado,  Florida,  and  North  Carolina. 

Delegates  Elaborate 

Consistently  the  delegates  reported 
the  agency  directors  in  these  states  had 
charged  that  the  Federation  was  em¬ 
ploying  aggressive  and  “dictatorial”  tac¬ 
tics.  Ridiculing  these  chaiges,  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  able  to  respond  with  charges 
of  persecution  of  the  blind,  and  author¬ 
itarianism. 

The  North  Carolina  delegate,  Mrs. 
Marie  M.  Boring,  charged,  “The  blind 
have  no  identity  as  individuals  [in 
North  Carolina].  They  are  being  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  authoritarianism  of  the 
state  agency,  which  is  hungry  for  power 
and  recognition.” 

The  delegate  said  there  was  “wide¬ 
spread  fear  among  the  blind”  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  “attitudes  of  the 
agency  were  seriously  in  error.”  She 
charged  that  the  state  agency  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  “create  an  empire,”  and  a 
power  “not  to  be  challenged  or  tam¬ 
pered  with  by  the  blind.” 

Currently,  the  delegate  said,  the  feud 
in  North  Carolina  between  the  agency 
and  the  Federation  has  centered  upon 
the  state  affiliate’s  attempts  to  have 
access  to  the  minutes  of  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  agency. 

The  delegate  revealed  that  the  agen¬ 
cy  had  described  the  Federation  as  a 
band  of  rabble-rousers  and  trouble¬ 
makers  w‘ho  were  creating  doubt  and 
dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the  blind. 

The  Colorado  delegate,  William 
Wood,  said,  “We  were  rudely  awakened 


out  of  a  daydream.  We  were  accused 
of  trying  to  dictate.  You  are  dictating 
if  you  demand  services  to  be  made 
available  to  the  blind,  rather  than  the 
lip-service  that  comes  so  easily.” 

He  assailed  Herman  Kline,  director 
of  the  Colorado  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  as  being  “entirely  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  punitive  action”  against  the  blind 
who  favored  the  Federation.  He  lightly 
dismissed  a  letter  sigpied  by  seventeen 
workers  in  a  workshop  challenging  the 
right  of  the  Federation  to  represent 
their  interest  as  an  incident  that  “makes 
clear  the  nature  of  the  attack  upon  the 
organization,”  intimating  they  were 
forced  into  signing  the  letter,  which 
stated,  “Speak  for  yourself,  don’t  mis¬ 
represent  yourself  as  representing  us. 
because  you  don’t  .  .  .  mind  your  own 
personal  business.” 

Dismissed  also  was  the  agency  direc¬ 
tor’s  charge  that  Dr.  tenBroek,  during 
discussions  with  him,  had  attempted  to 
“dictate”  how  the  agency  should  be 
operated,  and  had  demanded  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
agency. 

The  Colorado  delegate  said  these  pro¬ 
testations  of  the  agency  director  were 
merely  “rationalization,  or  a  smoke 
screen”  to  cover  his  “true  motives.” 
These  motives,  he  said,  were  to  “throttle 
the  Federation  because  it  is  the  only 
group  that  dares  to  raise  its  voice.” 

He  complained  of  persecution  from 
the  Better  Business  Bureau,  in  respect 
to  the  Federation’s  practice  of  mailing 
out  unsolicited  greeting  cards.  He  com¬ 
plained  also  of  discrimination  in  the 
press,  of  lack  of  cooperation  from  the 
Governor. 

The  Colorado  delegate,  like  others 
who  aired  their  complaints  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  concluded,  “The  pressure  is  on 
to  destroy  the  only  true  organization  of 
the  blind.” 

The  Texas  delegate,  Marcus  Rober¬ 
son,  complained  that  Lon  Alsup,  ex- 
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ecutive  secretary-director  of  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  had  “threat¬ 
ened  the  security  of  vending  stand  op¬ 
erators”  who  favored  the  Federation. 
He  charged  the  director  had  advised 
those  dependent  upon  the  state  agency 
to  alHliate  themselves  with  a  rival  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  blind  in  Texas.  He 
said  Alsup  had  sent  a  “threatening” 
letter  to  the  director  of  the  Houston 
affiliate  of  the  Federation. 

The  delegate  from  Texas  reported  the 
director  had  complained  that  the  Fed¬ 
eration  was  “controlled  and  dictated  by 
one-man  rule,  didn’t  elect  its  officers  in 
a  democratic  and  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure,”  and  had  “retarded  the  work 
for  the  blind  in  Texas  by  twenty-five 
years.” 

The  director  reportedly  was  partic¬ 
ularly  insistent  that  his  agency  didn’t 
need  the  “outside  help”  of  Federation 
people  from  outside  the  state  to  tell 
him  how  to  operate  the  agency. 

The  Florida  delegate,  R.  L.  Thomp¬ 
son,  reported  how  the  tactics  of  the 
Federation  in  his  state  had  brought  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  state  agency  there. 
“I  hope  we’ll  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
overcome  the  attack  against  the  right 
to  organize,”  he  said. 

“Attacks  have  been  made,”  he  as¬ 
serted,  “directly  against  the  Federation 
and  indirectly  through  subterfuges 
through  the  back  door  to  disorganize 
us.”  He  said  these  attacks  were  spear¬ 
headed  by  Harry  Simmons,  executive 
director  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind. 

He  said  his  affiliate  began  getting  the 
“cold  treatment”  after  distribution  of 
literature  concerning  the  Colorado 
“affair”  and  other  incidents  involving 
the  Federation.  He  said  the  Federation 
had  been  accused  of  being  “a  fraud¬ 
ulent  organization.” 

He  said  this  campaign  had  been  at 
least  momentarily  successful  in  “induc¬ 
ing  many  blind  people  to  disaffiliate 


from  the  Federation.”  He  said  this  had 
been  achieved  through  the  agency’s 
control  over  the  livelihood  of  many 
blind  persons,  and  of  distribution  of 
funds  for  various  projects  for  the  blind. 

He  said  the  most  insidious  attacks 
were  those  that  came  “through  the  back 
door.”  In  this  category  he  placed  job 
and  financial  inducements.  He  said 
many  memibers  of  the  Orlando  chapter 
of  the  Federation  had  been  induced  to 
disaffiliate  through  a  threat  to  withhold 
construction  of  an  institution  for  the 
blind  in  their  area. 

The  Florida  delegate  concluded  his 
report  by  shouting,  “So,  roll  up  your 
sleeves  —  long  live  the  NFB.” 

Following  these  reports.  Dr.  tenBroek 
organized  support  for  a  bill  pertaining 
to  the  Federation  that  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  Massachusetts. 

Congressional  Approach 

This  bill  stipulates  the  following: 
“Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  in  the  formula¬ 
tion,  administration,  and  execution  of 
programs  for  the  aid  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind,  the  Secretary  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  to  the  fullest  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  consult  and  advise  with  author¬ 
ized  representatives  or  organizations  of 
the  blind;  and  shall  in  developing  and 
recommending  policies  and  procedures 
to  state  agencies  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  encourage  such  agen¬ 
cies  to  consult  with  authorized  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  organizations  of  the  blind 
in  the  formulation,  administration,  and 
execution  of  any  state  program  for  the 
aid  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  to 
which  federal  funds  are  contributed.” 

The  bill  continues:  “No  officer  or 
employee  of  a  federal,  state,  or  other 
agency  concerned  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  any  program  for  the  aid  or 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  to  which 
federal  funds  have  been  contributed 
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shall  exert  the  inlluence  of  his  office 
or  position  against  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  join  organizations  of  the  blind. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
adopt  such  regulations  and  shall  con¬ 
dition  federal  grants  to  state  or  other 
programs  for  the  blind  on  such  terms 
as  will  prevent  the  exertion  of  any  such 
influence  against  self-expression  of  the 
blind  through  organizations  of  the 
blind.” 

Dr.  tenBroek  declared  to  the  dele¬ 
gates,  “This  bill  involves  all  of  us  in  a 
big  push.”  He  voiced  the  thought  that 
the  bill  would  “not  likely  be  the  abso¬ 
lute  end  to  all  these  things,  but  it  will 
give  us  tremendous  leverage.” 

In  line  with  this  objective.  Dr.  ten¬ 
Broek  advised,  “It  would  be  highly  de¬ 
sirable  to  put  as  much  pressure  as  we 
can  for  a  public  hearing.”  The  Federa¬ 
tion  president  said  this  was  a  type  of 
bill  that  almost  no  one  could  easily 
oppose. 

In  addition  to  adopting  a  resolution 
in  support  of  the  bill,  the  delegates 
made  plans  to  distribute  petitions 
among  their  respective  state  affiliates  in 
support  of  the  bill.  The  petitions 
would  be  signed  by  the  officers  of  each 
affiliate  and  its  chapters.  The  dele¬ 
gates  also  planned  a  campaign  among 
congressmen  and  senators. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  connection  with  the  allega- 
I  tions  of  attacks  from  the  agencies.  One 
of  these  censured  H.  A.  Wood,  of  the 
j  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind;  Lon  Alsup,  of  the  Texas 
j  State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  and 
Herman  Kline,  of  the  Colorado  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind. 

The  resolution  stated,  “The  actions 
of  these  individuals  symbolize  the  wide¬ 
spread  tendency  now  occurring  on  the 
part  of  welfare  and  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  to  exercise  the  un¬ 
usual  power  inherent  in  their  offices 


and  positions  to  control  the  lives  and 
influence  the  conduct  of  blind  citizens 
who  must  turn,  from  time  to  time,  to 
their  agencies  for  assistance.” 

Another  resolution  adopted  by  the 
delegates  censured  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  more  specifically  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
its  “failure”  to  “take  affirmative  action 
to  confine  the  use  of  federal  funds  to 
lawful  purposes  and  by  this  action  to 
protect  the  right  of  the  blind  to  self- 
expression  through  organizations  of  the 
blind.” 

This  resolution  was  a  reference  to  an 
effort  by  the  Federation  leaders  to  in¬ 
duce  federal  authorities  to  exert  influ¬ 
ence  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  where 
it  has  become  embroiled  in  feuds  with 
agencies  using  federal  funds. 

This  same  resolution  indignantly 
noted,  “The  attitude  of  these  federal 
authorities  is  characterized  by  a  state¬ 
ment  written  to  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  by  the  director  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  which  reads:  ‘State  agencies  are 
free  to  develop  their  own  views  with 
respect  to  the  organizations  of  blind 
people  in  their  own  interest.’  ” 

Another  resolution  complained  be¬ 
cause  “The  Federal  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  has,  as  a  matter 
of  routine  procedure,  sought  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  state  and  private 
agencies  concerned  with  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  and  has  consistently 
and  conspicuously  failed  to  consult 
with  and  advise  with  representatives 
selected  by  organizations  composed  of 
the  blind  themselves.” 

From  this  observation,  the  same  reso¬ 
lution  stated  that  the  “responsible  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  are  more  concerned  with 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  persons 
employed  in,  or  administering  programs 
for  the  blind  as  professional  workers 
than  in  giving  fair  consideration  to  the 
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views  and  evaluations  of  the  blind  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  the  recipients  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services.” 

The  convention  also  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  censuring  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus  for  the  “irresponsible  manner 
and  calculated  purpose”  of  statements 
distributed  concerning  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  noted  that  the  “callous  disregard 
on  the  part  of  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  information  available  to  them 
discredits  altogether  the  reliability  of 
these  Better  Business  Bureaus  as  dis¬ 
pensers  of  information  on  the  business 
ethics  and  moral  standards  of  organiza¬ 
tions  engaged  in  fund-raising  activities.” 

Mailings  to  Continue 

The  highlight  of  the  convention, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  interest  to 
the  outside  world,  was  probably  the 
decision  to  continue  the  greeting  cards 
program  as  a  means  of  raising  funds. 
Bernard  Gerchen,  of  Federated  Indus¬ 
tries,  which  is  working  with  the  Federa¬ 
tion  on  the  program,  addressed  the 
delegates  at  the  convention. 

Dr.  tenBroek  introduced  Gerchen  as 
a  man  who  had  a  “talent  for  making 
money.”  Gerchen  told  the  delegates, 
“Some  people  have  been  telling  lies 
about  us,  as  about  you,  for  years,  and 
we’re  glad  of  it,  because  we’re  in  this 
together  now.” 

Gerchen  called  for  “realism,”  and 
said  the  greeting  cards  program  was  not 
a  fund-raising  program  “in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  sense,”  but  was  essentially  a 
merchandising  program.  He  said  he 
had  never  been  able  to  make  the  moral 
distinction  between  this  and  other 
methods  of  raising  funds. 

He  said  it  was  a  matter  of  putting 
the  cards  on  the  open  market,  and  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  fair  price,  and  netting  a  fair 
profit.  He  explained  the  large  share  of 
the  $1.25  price  for  the  cards  that  went 
to  Federated  Industries  by  describing  all 


the  expenses  involved  in  producing  the 
cards. 

“You  are  not  raising  funds,  you  are 
selling  merchandise,  and  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  high  profit,  with  no  risks,”  said 
Gerchen.  He  said  there  were  “a  lot  of 
scoundrels  to  deal  with”  in  this  sort  of 
business,  and  the  “innocent  have  to  suf¬ 
fer  along  with  the  guilty.” 

Gerchen  anticipated  some  difficulties 
in  the  coming  year.  But  he  predicted 
that  in  future  years,  with  proper  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  the  fund-raising  might  en¬ 
joy  tremendous  expansion.  “We’re 
going  to  lose  time,  maybe,  temporarily,” 
he  said.  He  predicted  also  temporary 
“dollar  shortages.” 

He  said,  “We’re  going  to  develop  a 
greeting  card  mailing  program  that  no 
one  will  be  able  to  criticize.”  He  said 
there  would  be  a  sizable  fall  mailing, 
and  a  substantial  income  by  the  spring. 
However,  he  said  the  year  would  be  one 
of  “testing.”  He  said  the  money  to  be 
realized  would  be  “reasonably  substan¬ 
tial,”  and  not  under  what  had  been 
realized  last  year. 

“We  "will  continue  to  be  loyal  Fed- 
erationists,”  he  said.  “We  are  going 
to  stand  with  you  and  make  common 
'cause.  We  are  going  to  work  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  to  provide  funds  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.” 

The  Federation’s  nineteen-page  de¬ 
fense  of  the  greeting  cards  program  was 
read  to  the  delegates  by  David  Cobb, 
Washington  attorney  for  the  Federa¬ 
tion. 

The  report  stated  that  the  Federation 
had  raised  $350,000  through  the  greet¬ 
ing  card  program,  “a  sum  substantially 
larger  than  the  Federation’s  total  in¬ 
come  from  all  other  sources  from  the 
organization  of  the  Federation  in  1940 
down  through  the  present  date.”  It 
stated  that  'the  great  bulk  of  the  $350,- 
000  had  come  into  the  Federation’s 
coffers  over  the  |>ast  two  and  a  half 
years,  or  since  January  1,  1955. 
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“Certainly  this  is  an  impressive  rec¬ 
ord  and  if  it  is  maintained  will  increase 
a  thousand-fold  the  usefulness  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,”  said 
the  report. 

The  report  revealed  the  following  in¬ 
come  from  the  greeting  cards  by  year: 
1953,  $13,325;  1954,  $37,852.51;  1955, 
$122,000;  1956,  $116,947.90;  1957,  $60,- 
000.  It  revealed  the  income  from  greet¬ 
ing  cards  was  40  per  cent  in  1953,  and 
reached  a  high  of  77  per  cent  in  1955, 
of  the  Federation’s  total  income. 

“These  figures  clearly  tell  how  im¬ 
portant  the  receipts  from  the  greeting 
card  mail  are  to  the  Federation,”  said 
the  report.  “The  1956  figures,  also,  by 
the  way,  tell  how  the  Post  Office  com¬ 
plaint  retarded  the  program.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  complaint,  the  1956 
fall  mail  was  seriously  delayed  and  very 
much  reduced.” 

The  report  said  the  Post  Office  attor¬ 
ney  in  May  had  suggested  that  the  Fed¬ 
eration  and  Federated  Industries  “offer 
to  the  Post  Office  an  affidavit  that 
would  set  forth  the  principles  that  the 
Federation  and  Federated  Industries 
stated  have  governed  their  activities  in 
their  conduct  of  the  greeting  card  mail 
and,  further,  would  provide  assurance 
to  the  Post  Office  that  these  principles 
would  continue  to  govern  the  Federa¬ 
tion  greeting  card  mail  in  the  future.” 

In  his  talk  entitled  “The  Cross  of 
Blindness,”  Dr.  tenBroek  discussed  “dis¬ 
criminations”  against  the  blind.  He 
said,  “It  comes  as  a  shock  to  the  aver¬ 
age  person  to  discover  that  the  blind 
not  only  can  but  do  perform  as  well  as 
the  next  man  in  all  the  normal  and 
varied  callings  of  the  community.” 

He  continued,  “But  this  shock  of 
recognition  on  the  part  of  many  people 
too  easily  gives  way  to  a  mood  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  an  attitude  of  complacency. 
After  all,  if  the  blind  are  so  capable,  so 
successful  and  so  independent  what  is 
all  the  fuss  about?  Where  is  the  need 
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for  all  this  organization  and  militant 
activity?  Why  can’t  the  blind  let  well 
enough  alone?” 

Dr.  tenBroek  then  proceeded  to  list 
a  number  of  incidents  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  individual  blind  persons. 
Then  he  cited  the  testimony  of  various 
educational,  social  agency,  historical, 
etc.,  authorities,  to  show  that  these  per¬ 
sons,  too,  had  attitudes  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  blind. 

“What  is  the  substance  of  all  these 
damning  commentaries?”  he  asked. 
“The  fundamental  concepts  can,  I 
think,  be  simply  stated.  First,  the  blind 
are  by  virtue  of  their  defect  emotionally 
immature  if  not  psychologically  ab¬ 
normal;  they  are  mentally  inferior  and 
narrowly  circumscribed  in  the  range  of 
their  ability  .  .  .  and  therefore  in¬ 
evitably  doomed  to  vocational  monot¬ 
ony,  economic  dependency,  and  social 
isolation.  Second,  even  if  their  capabil¬ 
ities  were  different  they  are  necessarily 
bound  to  the  fixed  status  and  subordi¬ 
nate  role  ordained  by  society,  whose 
attitudes  toward  them  are  permanent 
and  unalterable.  Third,  they  must  place 
their  faith  and  trust,  not  in  themselves 
and  in  their  own  organizations,  but  in 
the  sighted  public  and  most  particularly 
in  those  who  have  appointed  themselves 
the  protectors  and  custodians  of  the 
blind.” 

Dr.  tenBroek  concluded  that  from  all 
this  “it  should  be  clear  that  it  is  a 
long  way  yet  from  the  blind  alleys  of 
dependency  and  segregation  to  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  personal  inde¬ 
pendence  and  social  integration  which 
we  have  set  as  our  goal. 

“And  I  believe  it  is  equally  plain 
that  our  progress  toward  that  goal  will 
demand  the  most  forceful  and  skillful 
application  of  all  the  means  at  our 
command;  that  is,  the  means  of  educa¬ 
tion,  persuasion,  demonstration,  and 
legislation.” 


Editorially  Speaking 


We  were  among  those  who  attended 
the  Thirty-first  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  Chicago  this  past  July. 
Like  many  others,  we  considered  the 
program  (particularly  of  the  general 
sessions)  of  this  convention  of  above- 
average  standard  in  subject  matter  and 
content  and,  in  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  instances,  in  handling  of 
subjects.  There  was  less  pedantry  than 
we  remember  observing  at  some  earlier 
conventions,  and  correspondingly  more 
constructive,  progressive  thinking— it 
was  a  more  fruitful  sharing  of  profes¬ 
sional  experience  than  usual.  The 
committee  responsible  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  program  deserves  to  be  compli¬ 
mented. 

But  as  we  came  away  from  the  con¬ 
vention,  we  felt  underneath  this  com¬ 
fortable  glow  a  certain  uneasiness.  If 
it  were  to  be  put  in  a  phrase,  perhaps 
it  could  best  be  described  as  a  feeling 
that  the  Association  is  adrift  —  adrift 
precisely  at  a  time  when  there  are 
more  reasons  than  ever  why  it  should 
be  on  course.  We  were  seized  by  dis¬ 
turbing  questions:  What  course  has  the 
AAWB  charted,  not  for  a  year,  but  for 
the  years  ahead?  How  does  it  plan  to 
meet  the  multiplying  challenges  that 
are  bursting  upon  all  those  engaged 
in  rendering  service  to  blind  people? 
What  significance  was  there  in  the 
crossed  and  tangled  lines  of  forces 
evident  in  some  parts  of  the  convention 
business  sessions? 

Social  legislation  is  burgeoning  in 
this  decade.  Legislators  need  and  want 
the  experi''nced  advice  of  the  AAWB; 


not  only  a  spasmodic  expression  on  this 
or  that  measure,  but  consistent,  con¬ 
tinuous  guidance  that  stems  from  a 
well-founded  and  clearly  formulated, 
thoroughgoing  philosophy.  Indeed, 
such  a  body  of  conviction  needs  to  be 
enunciated  by  the  Association  in  a 
manner  and  to  a  degree  never  yet 
achieved. 

Services  to  blind  people  today  are 
undergoing  change.  There  are  rapidly 
expanding  and  rapidly  evolving  con¬ 
cepts  and  services  in  rehabilitation: 
education  of  blind  children  is  an  area 
in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
ceptivity  to  progressive  action;  there  is 
a  recent  marked  increase,  through  fed¬ 
eral  assistance,  of  training  facilities  for 
workers  for  the  blind  which  call  for 
the  highest  standards  of  service  to 
blind  people:  the  quality  and  extent  of 
library  services  are  under  study  with 
a  view  to  improvement;  there  is  grow¬ 
ing  participation  in  the  general  prob¬ 
lems  of  communication,  of  foot  travel, 
of  the  knotty  question  of  integration 
vis-^-vis  the  provision  of  assistance  and 
special  services. 

In  these  and  other  matters  that  are 
the  business  of  the  AAWB  there  are 
deep  stirrings.  Somebody  must  deal 
with  them  constructively.  Who  will  it 
be? 

The  uneasiness  of  which  we  speak 
stems,  we  believe,  from  a  lack  of 
evidence  that  the  AAWB  is  really 
master  of  the  complex  pattern  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  awaits  its  action. 
This  is  a  time  that  calls  for  leadership 
of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  time  to 
demonstrate  what  the  AAWB  is  and 
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what  it  is  not;  blind  people,  the  public, 
legislators  want  to  know.  Some  four 
\ears  ago  the  Association  did  betray  a 
inoinentary  awareness  of  the  challenge 
facing  it  by  activating  a  long-range 
planning  committee  which  subsequent¬ 
ly  presented  an  outline  embodying  al¬ 
ternative  plans  of  reorganization  and  of 
membership,  and  suggestions  concern¬ 
ing  philosophy  and  policy,  all  designed 
for  the  demands  that  must  'be  anticipa- 
letl.  The  Association  accepted  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  at  Quebec  in 
1955,  but  has  since  neither  acted  on  the 
recommendations  nor  moved  in  any 
other  acknowledgement  of  the  urgency 
of  its  obligation.  Whether  this  particu¬ 
lar  plan  or  some  other  is  acted  upon  is 
not  of  itself  im'jxrrtant:  what  matters  is 
that  the  Association  very  soon  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  a  sense  of  direction. 


With  each  passing  convention  and 
each  year’s  developments,  we  believe, 
the  necessity  for  thorough  introspection 
by  the  AAWB  with  regard  to  its  sig¬ 
nificance  as  an  association  becomes 
progressively  more  crucial,  and  the  in¬ 
dicated  ultimate  adjustment  becomes 
more  incisively  surgical.  Short  of  such 
review  and  adjustment,  the  AAWB 
faces  progressive  loss  of  effectiveness 
and  meaning. 

The  officers  and  tlirectors  of  the 
AAWB  face  a  difhcult  and  challenging 
future.  Nothing  short  of  their  vigorous 
leadership  in  the  resolution  of  com¬ 
plexities,  and  above  all,  their  laying 
out  of  a  purposefulness  interpreted  in 
planning  in  long-range  dimensions,  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  current  cir¬ 
cumstances.— H.M.L. 


Hindsight 


By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


Deadlines  are  deadly.  Exactly  five 
hours  after  this  is  finished,  I  must 
board  a  plane  bound  for  Paris  and 
ultimately  Oslo,  Norway,  where  I  am 
one  of  those  privileged  to  represent  the 
educators  of  blind  children  and  those 
children  themselves  in  an  international 
conference  about  their  education  and 
training.  This  issue  of  the  New  Out¬ 
look  must  go  to  press  before  I  return, 
and  I  can  only  hope  that  hurried  com¬ 
ments  in  the  spirit  of  “Hindsight”  still 
will  be  the  expression  of  considered 
opinion  some  weeks  later. 

In  short  this  issue  of  the  New  Out¬ 
look  has  come  upon  us  too  quickly  for 
complete  news  and  editorial  coverage 
ol  the  events  of  the  summer.  Assigned 
writers  have  not  finished  their  task  of 
reporting  many  activities,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  October  issue  will  be  heavily 


permeated  with  news  or  comment  that 
possibly  should  have  reached  our 
readers  earlier.  One  event  of  particular 
interest,  however  — the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  —  did  occur  early  enough  in  the 
summer  to  permit  the  completion  of 
a  report,  and  we  also  believe  that  there 
is  reason  to  print  that  report  without 
further  delay.  Reports  of  the  meetings 
of  four  other  groups  will  be  carried 
next  month.  They  are:  the  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  at  Chicago,  July  7—11; 
The  Committee  on  Services  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  held  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  15—19;  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Education  of 
Blind  Children  at  Oslo,*  Norway,  Aug¬ 
ust  7—11;  and  the  annual  convention 
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of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  August  21—24. 

By  way  of  reflection  and  editorializ¬ 
ing,  this  remark:  two  groups  of  people 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
blind  met  almost  simultaneously  early 
this  summer.  One  met  in  New  Orleans 
and  the  other  in  Chicago.  Among  their 
number  were  both  blind  and  sighted, 
both  “professional”  and  otherwise.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  startling  fact  of  the 
two  conventions  viewed  together  to  re¬ 
port  that  they  unanimously  differed  on 
official  attitudes  about  one  issue  —  that 
is  the  issue  which  is  embodied  in  the 
proposal  known  now  as  the  Kennedy 
bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the  blind 
to  self-expression  through  their  own 
organizations.  How  is  it  that  our  dif¬ 
ferences  can  be  so  sharply  brought 
into  focus?  Why  is  it  that  groups  with 


identical  interest  can  apparently  be  so 
dissimilar  in  approach? 

I  suggest  to  all  of  us  that  the  debate 
over  the  Kennedy  measure  will  answer 
the  questions  posed  here.  Perhaps  out 
of  what  has  happened  will  come  a 
knowledge  of  what  must  yet  happen. 
The  New  Outlook  will  continue  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  impartial  —  if  that  is  humanly 
possible  —  reflection  of  events  and 
opinions.  Believe  me,  we  welcome  one 
and  all  to  join  the  fray  —  that  is,  if  they 
really  put  the  interests  of  the  blind 
foremost. 

During  the  summer,  “Hindsight”  re¬ 
ceived  several  very  provocative  letters 
from  readers.  We  regret  that  their 
import  will  not  be  included  in  this 
issue,  since  our  pages  are  already  over¬ 
crowded.  We  intend  to  pass  along  the 
opinions  and  anecdotes  of  the  mail  box 
in  forthcoming  issues. 


Western  Teachers  To  Meet  In  Las  Vegas 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Conference  of  Teachers  of  the  Adult 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Fremont 
Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  October  7-9. 
Research  committees  dealing  with 
handcrafts,  literature,  braille  writing 
certification,  professional  status,  music, 
travel  aids  and  the  deaf-blind  will  hold 
discussions  in  their  specialized  areas. 

Active  membership  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence  is  open  to  currently  employed 


home  teachers  in  the  eleven  western 
states.  Associate  membership,  which 
includes  participation  in  committee 
discussions  and  entitles  the  member  to 
receive  conference  minutes  and  releases, 
is  open  to  any  interested  person.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  membership  may  be  made 
to  the  Conference  president.  Jack  M. 
Yeaman,  Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching, 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  309 
East  First  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  GENUINE  MOUNTAIN  HICKORY 
WHITE  CANES  FOR  THE  BLIND  SINCE  1925. 

The  Original  Cane  for  the  Blind,  54"  to  48"  lonjt. 

Can  also  furnish  special  Fluorescent  canes  with  light  reflectant  qualities. 

T.  W.  MINTON  &  CO.,  INC. 

Barbourville,  Kentucky 
Write  us  for  our  price  list. 
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Philadelphia 

Library 

Enters 

New 

Quarters 


The  Evenin?  Bulletin,  Philadelphia 


I'hk  Library  for  the  Bund  of  the  Free 


Library  of  Philadelphia  opened  its  new  I 
lieadquarters  at  I7th  and  Spring  Gar-  c 
den  Streets  on  June  5  in  dedication  i 
ceremonies  led  by  the  Honorable  Rich-  t 
ardson  Dilworth,  Mayor  of  Philadel-  ( 
phia.  The  regional  library,  which  1 
circulates  government-provided  books 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  i 
New  Jersey  and  distributes  a  large  col-  ] 
lection  of  privately  acquired  braille  i 
books  throughout  the  country,  now  1 
occupies  an  entire  building  formerly  : 
used  as  a  general  branch  library.  The  i 
Library  for  the  Blind  previously  was  J 
housed  in  the  central  branch  building 
of  the  Free  Library  at  Logan  Square. 

For  some  time  the  need  for  larger  i 
quarters  for  the  Library  for  the  Blind  ! 
had  become  increasingly  evident  as 
circulation  and  other  services  were 
steadily  expanded.  At  the  same  time  ' 
the  need  for  the  neighborhood  branch 
of  the  general  library  gradually  de¬ 
clined,  and  last  year  the  Free  Library 
and  the  City  Council  approved  plans 
for  converting  the  building  for  the  use 
of  the  Library  for  the  Blind. 


At  dedication  ceremonies, 
the  Hon.  Richardson 
Dilworth  (left  center).  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia, 
and  M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive 
director,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
examine  braille  volume. 
They  are  flanked  by  Robert  S. 

Bray  (left),  chief. 
Division  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  and 
Charles  Gallozzi,  head. 
Department  for  the  Blind,  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia. 


Now  renovated  and  modernized,  the 
building  provides  more  than  9,000  feet 
of  special  shelving  for  braille  and  talk¬ 
ing  books.  A  foyer  and  lounge  edged 
with  exhibit  panels,  catalogs,  book¬ 
charging  facilities  and  stacks  for  braille 
books  are  housed  on  the  main  floor. 
The  floor  below  provides  stacks  and 
related  facilities  for  the  talking  book 
program.  In  addition  to  circulating 
more  than  50,000  volumes,  the  Library, 
headed  by  Charles  Gallozzi,  will  serve 
as  a  center  for  information  on  blind¬ 
ness,  using  its  exhibit  area  to  demon¬ 
strate  materials  used  by  blind  persons. 

Approximately  150  persons  attended 
the  dedication  services,  at  which  Emer¬ 
son  Greenaway,  director  of  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia,  presided. 
Speakers  included  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Robert  S. 
Bray,  chief  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress;  Dr.  Jacob 
Freid,  executive  director  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Institute  of  America;  and  Mr. 
Greenaway. 
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Current  literature 


☆  “Employing  the  Blind  is  No  Handi¬ 
cap.”  Hospitals,  March  1,  1957.  This 
is  a  story  of  a  blind  medical  transcrip- 
tionist  employed  in  a  fifty-bed  hospital 
in  Missouri.  A  large  collection  of 
photographs  record  her  activities  in  one 
typical  day. 

☆  Creative  and  Mental  Growth  by 
Viktor  Lowenfeld.  Third  Edition.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1957. 
The  third  edition  of  this  well-known 
book  contains  thirty-two  pages  devoted 
to  art  expression  of  blind  children.  The 
material  has  been  considerably  ex¬ 
panded  from  the  earlier  editions  and 
many  more  illustrations  have  been 
added. 

-ir  The  Miracle  Worker  by  William 
Gibson.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc.,  1957.  This  is  the  text  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  play  about  Helen  Keller  and 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  produced  on 
February  7,  1957,  on  CBS.  The  text  is 
meant  for  reading  and  differs  from  the 
telecast  version  in  that  some  passages 
have  been  restored  that  read  better 
than  they  play  and  others  have  been 
added  that  were  omitted  in  the  per¬ 
formance  for  simple  lack  of  time. 

☆  “I  Used  to  be  Blind”  by  R.  P. 
Muller.  Saturday  Evening  Post,  May 
18,  1957.  The  author  had  been  blind 
in  one  eye  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Then  he  had  an  accident  to  his  good 
eye  which  caused  blindness  for  many 
months.  He  discusses  his  attitudes  and 
feelings  toward  blindness  and  toward 
life  in  general  during  these  months. 

☆“Sculpture  by  the  Blind”  by  Bertha 
Caster.  The  UNESCO  Courier,  May 
1957.  “Seven  years  ago  eleven  people 


sat  down  in  a  San  Francisco  art  class 
to  do  the  impossible.  Plunging  their 
hands  into  masses  of  wet  clay  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  they  set  out 
to  make  sculptured  portrait  busts  of 
themselves.  And  they  were  blind.”  The 
article  is  the  story  of  what  they  accom¬ 
plished. 

☆  “Instrumentation  for  Bioengineer¬ 
ing”  by  Wallace  E.  Frank.  Science,  May 
3,  1957.  Bioengineering  is  the  field  of 
applied  science  which  is  concerned 
with  the  application  of  the  physical 
science  techniques  to  problems  in 
medicine  and  biology.  Several  pro¬ 
grams  of  development  of  devices  are 
currently  under  way.  Among  these  are 
guidance  devices  and  reading  devices 
for  the  use  of  blind  persons. 

☆  Structure  and  Function  of  the  Eye 
by  Florence  G.  Henderson.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  The  Gutenberg  Press,  1957.  This 
volume  is  intended  as  a  handbook  for 
nurses  and  teachers  covering  the  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  both  should  be  informed. 
The  table  of  contents  includes:  I.  Clari¬ 
fication  of  Terms;  II.  Structure  of  the 
Eye;  III.  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  IV.  Visual 
Defects  Which  Affect  Acuity;  and  V. 
The  Testing  Program. 

☆  “Psychoanalysis  and  Blindness”  by 
H.  Robert  Blank.  The  Psychoanalytic 
Qtiarterly,  January  1957.  “The  applica¬ 
tions  of  psychoanalytic  principles  to  the 
study  and  treatment  of  the  psychic 
problems  of  the  blind  were  presented, 
and  certain  implications  of  this  study 
for  the  theory  of  ego  development  were 
suggested.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
differentiation  of  congenital  blindness 
as  a  direct  etiologic  factor  in  person¬ 
ality  disorders  from  other  causes,  par- 
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ticularly  the  distorted  parent-child  in¬ 
teractions  and  the  widespread  ambival¬ 
ence  toward  the  blind.  In  acquired 
blindness,  it  is  essential  to  understand 
the  trauma  to  the  ego,  especially  the 
mourning  reaction  for  the  loss  of  the 
eyes,  in  order  to  help  the  individual 
to  accept  himself  as  a  blind  person  and 
to  utilize  his  undeveloped  resources  for 
optimal  recovery.” 

☆  “Rebuilding  Human  Lives:  The 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped.” 
New  York,  The  Seventh  Company, 
May  1957.  This  document  is  a  pre¬ 
liminary  draft  of  Part  I  of  a  report  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 
It  is  subtitled,  “Trained  Rehabilitation 
Workers;  How  Much  Are  They  Paid?” 
It  gives  comparisons  of  salaries  with 
other  occupations.  The  pamphlet  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Bulova 
Watch  Company  Foundation,  Inc. 

☆  “Special  Education  of  Atypical  Chil¬ 
dren  in  Maryland.”  Maryland  State 


Board  of  Education,  1956.  This  is  a 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
•Maryland  State  Board  of  Education 
several  years  ago  to  study  the  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  atypical  children  in 
Maryland.  In  the  committee’s  opinion 
the  categories  of  atypicality  include: 
Blindness  —  those  who  are  unable  to 
function  by  visual  means;  Partial  sight 
—those  who,  in  spite  of  visual  disability, 
are  able  to  function  by  visual  means. 
Existing  programs  are  described  and 
recommendations  are  given  for  general 
application  with  respect  to  specific 
types  of  exceptional  children.  The  sev¬ 
eral  subcommittee  reports  with  accom¬ 
panying  data  will  be  printed  in  a 
separate  publication. 

☆  “The  Methods  are  Different”  by 
E.  W.  Tillinghast.  Arizona  Tearlter, 
March  1957.  The  sup>erintendent  of 
the  Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  explains  that  his  school 
has  the  same  objectives  as  every  public 
school  —  only  the  methods  are  different. 


Appoinlmenb 


☆  Governor  LeRoy  Collins  of  Florida 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Anderson  as  director  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 
Dr.  Anderson  succeeds  Dr.  John  E. 
Ivey,  Jr.,  who  recently  was  named 
executive  vice-president  of  New  York 
University. 

Dr.  Anderson  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
in  1953  as  executive  associate.  In  1955 
he  became  associate  director  for  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  was  made  acting 
director  in  1956  while  Dr.  Ivey  was  on 
a  study  tour  abroad.  He  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  Cooperative  Bureau  for  Teachers, 
as  director  of  the  Southern  Regional 


Project  in  Educational  Television,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  consul¬ 
tants  to  the  DeKalb  County  School 
System  in  Georgia. 

A  graduate  of  the  Alabama  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  in  Auburn,  he  took 
his  master’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  his  Ph.D  at  New 
York  University. 

☆  Elinor  H.  Long,  former  assistant 
principal  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Paoli,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  blind  and 
partially  sighted.  Bureau  of  Special 
Pupil  Services,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Miss  Long  earned  her  A.B.  and  M.A. 
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degrees  in  classical  languages  and  liter¬ 
ature  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  and  did 
graduate  work  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  special  education  at  the  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University,  Tem¬ 
ple  University,  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  In  addition,  she  has  completed 
a  special  rehabilitation  course,  con¬ 
ducted  for  agency  workers,  at  New  York 
University  under  a  fellowship  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  She  has  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey  and  Vermont, 
at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  at  Bergen 
Junior  College  in  Teaneck,  N.  J.,  where 
she  was  also  director  of  admissions  and 
advisor  to  handicapped  students. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Exceptional  Children,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Special  Education. 

☆  The  appointment  of  Robert  H. 
Whitstock  as  administrative  assistant 
of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  became  effective  June  1.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  lawyer,  Mr.  Whitstock  was  pre¬ 
viously  an  instructor  in  history  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind.  In 
his  new  post  he  serves  as  the  principal 
field  representative  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
visiting  graduates  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  serving  as  liaison  between  the 
school  and  the  state  commissions  for 
the  blind  as  well  as  other  leading 
rehabilitation  agencies. 

Blinded  at  the  age  of  seven,  Mr. 
Whitstock  was  graduated  in  1952  from 
Hamilton  College,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Delta 
Sigma  Rho,  the  national  honorary 
debating  society.  He  is  also  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  Law  School  and  a  member 


of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association. 
Mr.  Whitstock  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters. 

☆  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Haines  as  medical  consultant  to  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education 
became  effective  July  1.  Dr.  Haines 
will  pay  weekly  visits  to  Board  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  State  Office  Building 
for  consultation  with  professional  staff 
members  in  regard  to  medical  services. 

Recently  Dr.  Haines  resumed  the 
practice  of  ophthalmology  in  Hartford 
after  two  years  in  military  service.  He 
served  as  captain  in  the  medical  branch 
of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  Previously  he 
had  practiced  in  Connecticut  from  1949 
to  1955.  He  is  on  the  staffs  of  Hartford 
Hospital,  Newington  and  Rocky  Hill 
Veterans  Hospitals,  Newington  Home, 
McCook  Memorial  Hospital,  and  Law¬ 
rence  and  Memorial  Hospital,  and  is 
consultant  in  ophthalmology  at  Uncas- 
on-Thames. 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Haines 
was  graduated  in  1942  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1946  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  in  1949 
from  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  in 
West  Hartford. 

☆  Leo  M.  Levens  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Talking  Book 
Services  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  Previously  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Foundation’s  Research 
and  Development  Laboratory.  In  his 
new  post  Mr.  Levens  will  be  responsible 
for  the  management  and  supervision  of 
all  processes  directly  related  to  the 
fiscal,  technical,  and  production  phases 
of  talking  book  manufacture.  He  also 
will  be  responsible  for  specialized  con¬ 
sultant  activity  in  connection  with  the 
Foundation’s  continued  program  in  the 
development  of  improved  sound  record¬ 
ing  processes. 
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News  Briefs 


A  fully  integrated  summer  day  camp 
program  lor  blind  and  sighted  children 
has  been  conducted  during  the  past 
two  months  by  the  New  York  Guild  for 
the  Jewish  Blind  and  the  Bronx  House 
Community  Center  as  part  of  a  two- 
year  study  of  integration  being  made 
jointly  by  these  two  agencies. 

Blind  children  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  old  joined  the  Bronx  House 
campers  at  the  Henry  Kaufman  camp 
grounds  operated  by  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies  at  Pearl  River, 
N.  Y.  A  program  for  children  under 
seven  was  conducted  at  the  Bronx 
House  Pelham  Parkway  Center.  Blind 
children  were  placed  in  their  own  age 
groups  and  participated  in  all  the 
activities  of  their  groups,  with  no 
segregation  because  of  visual  differ¬ 
ences. 

Each  blind  applicant  was  interviewed 
by  a  Guild  children’s  caseworker  and 
group  worker  before  being  admitted  to 
the  camp  to  be  sure  that  he  or  she  was 
able  to  benefit  from  the  program.  In 
addition,  two  professional  group  work¬ 
ers  from  the  Guild  staff  served  as 
counselor  with  the  regular  Bronx 
House  staff  members. 

☆  Stanford  University  has  conferred 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  psychology  on 
Robert  A.  Bottenberg,  research  psy¬ 
chologist  for  the  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command’s  Air  Force 
Personnel  and  Training  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


Dr.  Bottenberg,  who  was  blinded 
during  World  War  II,  is  assigned  to 
the  Center’s  personnel  laboratory, 
where  he  conducts  experimental  re¬ 
search  in  connection  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  electronic  and  mechanical 
equipment.  He  is  also  concerned  with 
the  development  of  statistical  tech¬ 
niques  for  use  in  the  analysis  of  experi¬ 
mental  data. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the 
army.  Dr.  Bottenberg  was  determined 
to  finish  college.  Unable  to  continue 
his  studies  in  chemical  engineering, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
war,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Missouri,  where  he  earned  both  his 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  in  ipsy- 
chology.  He  then  entered  Stanford 
University,  where  he  earned  the  Ph.D. 
recently  conferred. 

A  member  of  the  American  Psycho¬ 
logical  Association,  this  distinguished 
scientist  is  also  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  is  vice-president  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association. 

☆  A  new  nursery  school-kindergarten 
building  was  dedicated  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind  on  June  9, 
1957.  Built  at  a  cost  of  $520,000,  much 
of  which  was  provided  by  an  appropri¬ 
ation  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
new  building  completes  the  Bledsoe 
Department  quadrangle,  and  makes 
possible  the  establishment  of  a  lower 
and  an  upper  school.  The  building, 
which  provides  complete  facilities  for 
students  and  housemothers,  includes 
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two  memorial  rooms  in  honor  of  Waldo 
Newcomer,  president  of  the  school  from 
1915  to  1934,  and  B.  Frank  Newcomer, 
president  from  1935  to  1956.  The  school 
is  still  attempting  to  meet  a  $150,000 
deficit  in  the  building  funds. 

☆  Publication  of  a  textbook  for  the 
study  of  Hebrew  braille  and  basic 
Hebrew  has  been  announced.  The 
book,  entitled  Hebrew  Braille,  by 
Eliezer  Katz,  is  reported  to  be  the  first 
(omprehensive  manual  in  this  field.  It 
contains  the  rules  of  the  braille  system 
as  used  both  in  Israel  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Available  both  in  inkprint  and 
braille,  it  is  intended  for  sighted  as 
well  as  blind  persons,  with  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  transcribing  of  inkprint 
material  into  Hebrew  braille.  Explana¬ 
tions  and  instructions  are  given  both 
in  Hebrew  and  in  English.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
author,  788  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
32,  N.  Y. 

•iir  The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  announced  November  1  as 
the  anticipated  opening  date  for  its 
new  Lighthouse  Queens  Center  and 
Residential  Clubhouse  for  Blind 
Women. 

The  new  Center  will  extend  to  resi- 
tlents  of  the  Borough  of  Queens  the 
same  program  of  services  offered  by  the 
()arent  organization  in  New  York  City 
for  the  past  fifty-one  years,  including 
medical  social  service,  rehabilitation 
and  vocational  training,  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  and  public  education. 

The  Clubhouse  will  offer  permanent 
or  transient  residential  facilities  to 
blind  women  at  moderate  rates.  Group 
activities  will  be  available  to  residents 
who  wish  to  participate,  and  facilities 
will  be  provided  for  many  recreational 
activities.  Planning  of  the  Clubhouse 
has  been  geared  toward  creating  com¬ 
fortable  and  homelike  living  accom¬ 


modations  for  blind  women  who  are 
employed  or  in  training,  permanently 
or  temporarily,  in  the  New  York  area. 

☆  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  recently  advo¬ 
cated  extensive  affiliations  of  colleges 
and  universities  with  rehabilitation 
centers  and  hospitals  as  a  means  of 
meeting  a  major  national  need  for 
trained  rehabilitation  personnel. 

Speaking  at  the  graduation  exercises 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and 
Disabled  in  New  York  City  in  May, 
Dr.  Kirk  pointed  out  that  approxi¬ 
mately  two  million  handicapped  men 
and  women  in  this  country  could  be 
gainfully  employed  through  compre¬ 
hensive  rehabilitation  services.  Persons 
rehabilitated  under  the  state-federal 
program  in  1955,  he  said,  will  pay  more 
in  federal  income  taxes  in  three  years 
than  the  federal  government  spent  for 
basic  support  of  the  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  program  in  1955. 

Dr.  Kirk  emphasized  that  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  becoming  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  to  us  as  a  nation,  demanding  more 
personnel,  adequately  trained,  in  medi¬ 
cine,  vocational  skills  and  the  psycho¬ 
social  services.  Major  participation  in 
the  training  of  these  people  is  a  work 
the  American  college  and  university 
can  contribute,  he  said.  He  cited 
Columbia  University’s  professional 
affiliation  with  the  Institute  for  the 
Crippled  and  Disabled  and  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital  as  an  effective  and 
productive  means  by  which  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning  may  take  its 
proper  position  in  contributing  to  the 
needs  and  growth  of  rehabilitation. 

In  addition,  Columbia  has  formed  a 
University-wide  Committee  on  Reha¬ 
bilitation,  which  crosses  departmental 
lines  and  includes  representation  of  the 
many  professions  and  skills  which  to¬ 
gether  assure  broad  understanding  and 
treatment  of  the  disabled. 
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{Continued  from  page  277) 
geiiics  Record  Office,  she  went  to 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  to  regather  the 
histories  and  other  material  about  “The 
Tribe  of  Ishmael,”  a  pauper  group  cen¬ 
tering  in  Indianapolis  since  1840. 

Miss  Dranga  resigned  from  the  Eu¬ 
genics  Record  Office  position  in  1912  to 
assume  the  care  of  the  young  children 
of  her  sister,  who  had  died  in  1911,  in 
Boston.  Later  that  year  she  was  married 
to  her  late  sister’s  husband,  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  pioneer  in  establishing  state¬ 
wide  work  for  the  adult  blind  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Camp¬ 
bell  who  was  a  founder  and  head,  for 
forty  years,  of  the  Royal  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  for  the  Blind,  London. 

From  1912  onward  Mrs.  Campbell 
was  extremely  active  in  various  phases 
of  work  for  the  blind.  Her  husband  had 
founded  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  in 
1907,  and  from  1912  to  1919  she  was 
assistant  editor  and  business  manager  of 
the  publication.  During  this  j>eriod  she 
attended  an  international  conference 
on  the  blind  in  London,  and  sp>ent  six 
months  at  the  Royal  Normal  College; 
she  visited  all  work  for  the  blind  in 
England  and  Scotland;  helped  to  pre¬ 
pare  material  on  work  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  for  a  British  parlia¬ 
mentary  commission  appointed  to 

i  gather  information  from  delegates  at 
the  international  conference  of  1914, 
mentioned  above;  in  1916  she  prepared 
the  first  directory  of  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
for  the  Encyclopedia  of  Opthalmology. 
In  that  same  year,  when  her  husband 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  in 
Columbus,  Mrs.  Campbell  was  ap- 

1  pointed  assistant  superintendent,  and 
in  1918  she  became  superintendent 
when  Mr.  Campbell  assumed  charge  of 
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the  re-education  of  blinded  service  men 
of  World  War  I,  at  Evergreen,  Md. 

From  1919  through  1925  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  spent  much  time  abroad.  Her  serv¬ 
ices  included  rehabilitation  work  in 
Serbia  for  the  American-Serbian  Child 
Welfare  Association,  serving  during  two 
years  also  as  director  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  child  welfare  department;  she 
was  twice  decorated  for  her  services  by 
the  late  King  Alexander  of  Yugoslavia, 
first  for  service  to  war  orphans  and 
second  for  her  aid  in  the  rebuilding  of 
elementary  schools.  She  represented 
Yugoslavia  twice  at  international  con¬ 
ferences  on  child  welfare,  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  For  a  jjeriod  of  several 
months  she  served  under  the  National 
Information  Bureau  of  New  York,  in¬ 
vestigating  welfare  organizations  in 
Austria,  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  which 
were  financed  by  American  money.  Sev¬ 
eral  months  were  again  spent,  in  this 
[jeriod,  at  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
and  considerable  time  was  spent  in  ex¬ 
tensive  travel  and  study  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  work  for  the  blind  in  Europe. 

Becomes  Agency  Chief 

In  1926  Mrs.  Campbell  was  called  to 
serve  as  executive  director  of  the  newly 
created  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  in  Harrisburg.  Three  years 
later  she  was  asked  to  reorganize  the 
Missouri  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  in  St.  Louis,  where  she  remained 
as  executive  director  from  October  1929 
to  January  1933.  In  the  latter  year  she 
was  called  to  coordinate  the  work  for 
the  blind  and  the  crippled  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Bureau  of  Charities, 
and  served  as  executive  director  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Crippled  for  one  year,  until  late  1934 
when  she  joined  the  staff  of  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind. 
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Mrs.  Campbell  continued  in  this  work 
for  twelve  years.  It  entailed  extensive 
traveling,  including  a  tour  of  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1937,  visiting  dog  guide  train¬ 
ing  programs  and  other  work  for  the 
blind.  She  retired  from  The  Seeing  Eye 
in  1946,  and  took  up  residence  in  New 
York  City. 

Appointed  Special  Consultant 
to  American  Foundation 

In  1950,  Mrs.  Campbell  was  appointed 
as  special  consultant  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  com¬ 
munity  survey  work.  Shortly  thereafter, 
in  1951,  she  assumed  the  position  of 
archivist  at  the  American  Foundation, 
for  which  her  long  experience  and  wide 
acquaintance  qualified  her  eminently 
well.  At  her  final  retirement  in  No¬ 
vember  1954  she  had  examined,  sorted 
and  organized  many  thousands  of  items 
in  stored  records  into  archives  that 
afford  ready  access  to  an  invaluable 
source  of  history  and  information  for 
the  American  Foundation’s  use.  Her 
retirement  to  the  home  of  her  niece  in 
Pennsylvania  followed  this  service. 

In  1950  Mrs.  Campbell  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
in  recognition  of  her  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind;  and  in  1955  she  was 
presented  with  the  Migel  Medal  for  her 
outstanding  service.  In  1956  she  was 
named  “Woman  of  the  Year”  by  Delta 
Zeta  Sorority. 

She  was  a  life  member  of  Delta  Zeta, 
as  well  as  of  the  Stanford  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation.  She  also  held  membership  in 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  American 
.\ssociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
and  Altrusa  International. 

Mrs.  Campbell's  most  outstanding 
personal  characteristic  has  Ix^en  dc- 
scrilied  as  her  tirelessness  and  her  youth¬ 


ful  mental  zest.  In  1952,  at  the  age  of 
76,  she  attended  the  Bussum  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth,  in  Holland,  where,  it  is  reported, 
she  showed  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  that  conference.  Her  un¬ 
usually  vigorous  mind  and  active  dis- 
jx)sition  had  led  her  to  plan  in  recent 
months  a  round-the-world  tour. 

She  had  recently  been  cited  as  the 
oldest  living  graduate  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy;  and 
as  far  as  is  known,  by  virtue  of  her 
graduation  from  that  school,  she  was 
the  first  trained  social  worker  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  this  country. 

Towering  in  wisdom  above  her  asso¬ 
ciates  of  her  recent  years,  outdistancing 
them  in  graciousness  rooted  in  toler¬ 
ance,  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  was  of  a 
character  that  at  once  commanded  the 
respect  of  her  junior  contemporaries  yet 
retained  their  kindred  feeling  for  her 
as  friend  without  reference  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  years. 


Edward  H.  Brayer 

Word  has  been  received  here  of  the 
death  on  April  9  of  Edward  H.  Brayer 
at  the  Veterans’  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Brayer  had  been  principal  of  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia  since  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  19.30. 

Born  in  Rochester  in  1909,  Mr. 
Brayer  participated  in  work  with  the 
blind  throughout  New  York  State  as 
well  as  at  the  school.  He  was  active  in 
the  Geneseo  chapter  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  for  Exceptional  (Chil¬ 
dren,  and  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Planning  (Conference.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  he  served  for  two 
and  one  half  years  in  the  army,  and 
worked  with  the  blind  at  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  center  at  Avon.  (Conn. 
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Classified  Comer 


Thu  dtpartmtnt  is  a  New  Outlook  strvics 
to  readtrs  who  wish  to  publish  noticss  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  afplication  as  well  as  those  who 
ore  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  wilt  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  xmuch  for  statements  of 
idvertisers. 

We  also  wilt  print  without  charge  miseel- 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  work¬ 
ers  which  are  of  a  notr-commerrial  nature.  All 
other  advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Outlook 
TOE  THE  Blind,  IS  West  Ibth  Street,  New 
York  11.  N.  Y. 

Position  Open:  Administrative  assistant  to  di¬ 
rector  of  services  for  the  blind.  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  of  Kansas.  Qualifications  in¬ 
clude  college  graduation,  plus  two  years’  gradu¬ 
ate  social  work  study  and  five  years’  social  work 
experience:  one  year  administrative  experience 
can  be  substituted  for  one  year  of  graduate 
study.  Interested  applicants  please  submit 
resume  of  training  and  experience  background 
and  references  to  Harry  E.  Hayes,  Director, 
Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Office  Building, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

New  York  State  Civil  Service  Opportunities; 
Nationwide  open  oooipetitive  examinations  are 
presently  being  scheduled  for  professional  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  These  positions  will  include  assistant  di¬ 
rector,  salary  $7500— $9090;  supervisors  ^450 
-$7860)  and  field  consultants  ($5020— $6150)  in 
the  programs  for  eye  health  and  prevention  of 
blindiness,  community  consultant  services  and 
educational  consultant  services  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Graduate  training  and  administrative  or 
counseling  experience  in  program  department 
or  in  the  supervision  of  professional  staff  will 
be  required  ror  the  particular  specialties.  Per¬ 
sons  interested  in  being  placed  on  the  mailing 
list  to  receive  announcements  of  these  examina¬ 
tions  should  write  to  Examination  Division, 
Xl)-S,  New  York  State  Department  of  Civil 
Service,  39  Columbia  Street,  Albany,  New  York. 

Position  Open:  Piano  tuner  and  repair  man: 
five-and-a-half  days  per  week,  fixed  ulary. 
Write  Chick  Piano  Co.,  279  N.  Lumpkin, 
.\lhens,  Georgia. 

Position  Open:  Children's  services  chief  to  de- 
velo(>  aiMl  supervise  statewide  preschool  and 
schcMil  age  program.  Eliglbllily  for  appropriate 
certification  by  Connecticut  State  Department 
of  Education.  Knowledge  of  braille  helpful  but 
iMH  rctiuircd.  Salary  $.5I60-$72A0  for  calendar 
year.  No  residence  rec|ulreincnl.  Vacation  and 
•laie  car  provided.  Siibiiiil  resume,  (Umnecikui 
Slate  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Stale 
Office-  Building,  Hanford  IS,  Camn. 


Position  Open:  Braille  teacher,  itinerant  for 
statewide  public  s(2iix>l  service.  Eligibility  for 
appropriate  certification  by  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Education.  No  residence  require¬ 
ment.  Salary  $4020— $5640  for  calendar  year. 
Vacation  and  state  car  provided.  Submit  resume. 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford  15,  Conn. 

Position  Open:  San  Antonio  Council  for  Visu¬ 
ally  Impaired  Children  has  opening  for  coun¬ 
selor  to  work  with  parents  and  bli^  children 
from  infancy  through  high  school.  Apply  suting 
qualifications  and  salary  requirements  to  Mrs. 
Herman  Wigodsky,  300  Primera  Drive.  San 
.Xntonio,  Texas. 

Position  Open:  Dealer  in  new  and  recondi¬ 
tioned  pianos  wishes  person  interested  in  either 
buying  or  selling  pianos.  Enclose  stamped  self- 
addieued  envelope  with  inquiries.  Write  Hu- 
liert  Fruge,  President.  Fruge’s  Piano  House, 
Basile,  Louisiana. 


broad  experience  in  amateur  radio.  Seeks  em¬ 
ployment  as  electronics  technician.  Has  good 
travel  ability,  good  appearance,  is  willing  to 
learn,  and  work  hard.  Write  Box  8,  Sew  ()ut- 
look. 

Position  Wanted:  Vocal  or  instrumental  music 
teacher  in  school  for  the  blind  or  classes  for 
visually  handicapped  children.  Qualifications; 
B.M.E.  from  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers 
Collerc,  M.A.  in  administrative  music  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Wyoming.  Three 
years’  teaching  experience,  plus  courses  in  spe 
cial  education,  chiki  psychology.  Master’s  thesis 
in  music  education  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped.  Travel  with  guide  dog.  Write  Box  9. 
Sew  Outlook. 

Position  Wanted;  Partially  sighted  man,  age 
thirty,  single,  BJ.  in  government  and  social 
studies.  \Vork  experience:  taught  for  seven 


studies.  \Vork  experience:  taught  for  seven 
years  in  grades  six  through  nine  in  school  for 
the  blind.  Supervised  chikiren  in  extracurricu¬ 
lar  activities.  Would  like  uusillim  as  teacher  or 
amnselor.  Can  teach  social  studies  and  English, 
know  orienialkin  work,  know  the  deaf  manual 
alphabet.  ReferetHes  upon  respirst.  Write  Ed¬ 
ward  Gray,  17  CamiNtr  Street,  Willimanik, 
(am  It. 

piwiiioN  Wani»d:  Totally  kliiul  man,  Ihiiiy- 
icven,  R.A.  in  social  H'iencc,  racclirni  traveler, 
desires  |Misiiion  as  trachri  or  in  related  work. 
Experieiite  in  luiuriiig,  adiiiinisiralive  ami  in¬ 
dustrial  work,  public  relaiioiis;  fourteen  years 
in  elective  public  irfkce,  Williiig  l«i  rekwaie 
Rrlerencrs  liirnishrd  on  iec|uesi.  Write  Mr. 

tames  11,  (amnell.  IMI  (amgress  Street,  lro>, 
i.  V. 
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Position  Wanted:  Man,  thirty-six,  blind,  sin¬ 
gle,  with  exceptional  aptitude  for  mechanics, 
desires  job  as  automobile  mechanic.  Ten  years’ 
experience  in  automobile  mechanics.  Has  com¬ 
pleted  thirty-week  course  in  auto-diesel  me¬ 
chanics  at  the  Nashville  Auto-Diesel  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Capable  and  reliable  worker, 
travels  well.  Write  Mr.  Forace  H.  Barlow, 
Counselor,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  3121/^ 
Shannon,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Position  Wanted:  Totally  blind  woman,  twen¬ 
ty-two,  single,  wishes  to  purchase  or  work  in 
a  vending  stand.  Experience  working  at  a 
snack  bar  in  a  school  for  the  blind  and  at  a 
vending  stand  in  Federal  buildings.  Two  years’ 
experience  as  telephone  salesgirl.  Write  Miss 
Helen  Spaid,  204  Orange  Street,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Position  Wanted:  Sighted  counseling  psychol¬ 
ogist,  thirty-nine,  desires  position  as  assistant 
director  or  chief  of  psycho-social  and  vocational 
services  of  a  community  agency  offering  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  handicappied.  B.S.S.,  M.S.,  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  Employed  for  past  eleven  years 
as  counseling  psychologist  with  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  and  Education  Division  of  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration.  Work  exjrerience  in¬ 
volved  close  relationship  with  all  related 
medical  disciplines  as  member  of  ophthalmic, 
multiple  sclerosis,  T.B.  and  diabetic  teams. 
Extensive  work  with  psychoneurotics  and  psy- 
chotics.  Experienced  in  lectures  to  large  groups 
and  supervising  graduate  field  work  students. 
Certified  psychologist  in  state.  Member  APA, 
A.\WB,  APGA,  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  Write  Box  1, 
New  Outlook. 

( 

Position  Wanted:  Man,  forty-three,  blind,  seeks 
position  as  home  teacher,  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor,  braille  teadier,  or  related  work.  B.  A.  in 


sociology  and  one  year  training  in  ^aduat  j 
school  of  social  work.  Four  years’  teaching  ini’j 
state  .>^chool;  six  years  as  operator  of  a  posu  * 
news  service.  Write  .\rnold  Gra'ber,  1775  Heit|| 
nepin  .\venue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Position  Wanted:  As  a  teacher  in  school 
the  blind  or  public  school  class  for  visual! 
handicapiTed.  Ten  years’  experience  elementaitl 
teaching  in  state  public  school  systems.  B.tj 
degree  with  majors  in  history  and  English.  Pat* 
tially  sighted:  graduate  of  Mississippi  Sch 
for  the  Blind.  Excellent  references.  Write  N 
Alvin  B.  Allen,  Rt.  1,  Box  183-.\,  Palad 
Florida. 

Position  Wantfj):  Young  woman,  B.A.  in 
cation  and  special  training  in  music,  seeks  ] 
tion  as  teacher  of  young  children  in  a  s( 
for  the  blind,  either  in  elementary  classes  or| 
piano.  Five  years’  teaching  experience  in  pU[ 
in  highly  recogni/.cd  school.  Write  Box  11,  ■■ 
Outlook. 


Position  Wanted:  Young  man  seeks  positiona 
home  teacher  or  instructor  in  training  centet| 
school.  Social  science  and  psychology  majtl 
M.  S.  in  rehabilitation  from  Hunter  Colli 
June  1957.  IHB-OVR  rehabilitation  course. | 
perience  teaching  handicrafts,  teaching 
counseling  industrial  trainees,  piano  servki 
and  door-to-door  selling.  Braille  typing,  han 
crafts  and  Valley  Forge  technique.  Write  ^ 
13,  New  Outlook. 

Position  Wanted:  Shop  management,  sub 
tracting,  sales.  Willing  to  locate  anywhere] 
viding  opportunity  for  advancement.  OVR-1 
professional  training.  Qualified,  capiable,  tr) 
alone.  Experience,  resume  and  references 
request.  Salary  open.  Write  E.  H.  Dennis. 
Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 
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For  the  partially  blind  •  •  • 
the  full  pleasures  of  reading  I 


PROJECTION  MAGNIFIER 


Finally!  For  many  of  the  partially  blind  a 
ew  zest  in  living.  The  wonderful  world  of 
tiding  open  before  them!  With  this  unique 
tiding  aid,  the  AO  Projection  Magnifier,  they 
u  read  letters,  newspapers,  magazines,  even 
liick  textbooks  and  novels. 

[Two  table  models  are  available,  one  en- 
uges  original  material  3  times,  the  other,  5 
imes.  Both  are  self-contained  and  portable. 

Operation  is  simplicity  itself.  After  the  in* 
ttument  is  switched  on,  reading  material  is 
'heed  on  the  bookrest  and  the  optical  head 


lowered  to  contact  the  printed  page.  Without 
further  adjustments,  the  user  reads  from  the 
built-in  illuminated  screen. 

Everyone,  including  chidren,  can  use  the 
AO  Projection  Magnifier.  There  are  no  new 
reading  habits  to  learn.  Workers  with  the 
blind  have  found  the  instrument  especially 
valuable  in  sight-saving  classes.  Also,  now, 
many  partially  blind  children  can  attend  reg¬ 
ular  classes  and  use  standard  textbooks. 

Information  at  AO  offices  in  major  cities 
or  write  today  for  illustrated  literature. 


American  Optical  Company 

Instrument  Division  •  tuffaie  15,  Now  York 


Typing  is  easier  with  the  new 


The  most  convenient 


portable  typewriter  for  the  blind . . . 


Here’s  why: 


1.  Exclusive  Miracle  Tab  sets  and 
clears  tab  stops  right  from  the  key¬ 
board  .  .  .  eliminates  groping  and 
fussing  in  back  of  machine. 

2.  Patented  Simplified  Ribbon  Changer 
makes  ribbon  changing  as  easy  as 
1-2-3 . . .  eliminates  muss  and  fuss. 

3.  Exclusive  Larger  Size  Cylinder  with 
Sure-Grip  Paper  Feed  makes  feed¬ 
ing  of  paper,  carbon  packs,  cards  and 
envelopes  easier  . . .  holds  paper  rig¬ 
idly  in  position  .  .  .  assures  perfect 
registration. 

Carrying  Case  and  Touch  Method 
Instruction  Book  Included. 


4.  Full  standard  44  key,  88  characU’ 
Keyboard  has  all  operating  control; 
placed  just  as  they  are  on  office  type 
writers.  Exclusive  Finger-Speec 
Keys  cradle  your  finger  tips. 

5.  Super-Strength  Frame  Constructioc 
prevents  frame  distortion  .  . .  keep^ 
all  operating  parts  at  maximum  eif. 
ciency  through  years  of  constant  use 


For  information  obout  the  purchase  of  the 
Remington  Quiet-riter  for  the  blind  wide 


Matilda  Ziegler 

Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  | 

Monsey,  New  York  i 

A  non-profit  orgoniio- ' 


